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5 HOEVER' how NUNS Fs ee 
che ſeries of queſtions propoſed for public diſ- 
cuſſion by the Teylerian Society, will ackno-w. 
ledge that they have uſually had the peculiar ad . 
vantage of uniting curious inveſtigation with ge- 
eral utility. But; of all the queſtions propoſed 


by this; or by any literary ſociety whatever, none- 


appears either of greater conſequence'in itſelf; os 
froth the complexion: of the times, more likely 20 


dy thiste(pettable e hody, ac the ſubject of compe · 


confer - It directly leads to \examine the princi · 
pal foundations of civil ſociety, to unfold the 


chief obligations of all / forial duties, to eſtabliſh 
the important; advantages of ſubordinatiom, on 


the one hand, and, on the other, to guard againſt 
the dreadful and odions'confequences both of deſ: 
potiſm and of anarchy. - Such are the momentous 


conſiderations neceſſarily conneRed with the pro- - | 
per diſcuſfion of this queſtion; K of 


" 


- 


ncht attention, chan that which is now offered 


tition for the literary honour which they annually = 
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| which d does equal honour to os Ae rnment and 


public ſpirit of che worthy directorg of the Tey- 


lerian inſtitution. Happy may the perſon account 
himſelf, and juſtly will he be entitled to the thanks 
of his fellow men, who hall be enabled: to treat 
this ſubject i in any, manner. adequate. to its real 
conſequence and dignity. Far, indeed, is the 
writer of this Eſſay from preſuming to lay claim 
to this praiſe; but he feels his heart impreſſed by 
the. importance of the ſubject, and animated with 
2 arm deſire of contributing to the public good 
chat portion which his Tall abilities may permit · 
Eyer ſince he was capable of any rational reflec+ 
tion, he has found. bis ſoul actuated by the. ſacred 
flame of Liberty, by an abhorrence of oppreſſion 
and by that love of juſtice which dictates an equal 
enjoyment: of All; the rights of - human. nature. 
| Thelyrand: principle of the natural equality | 
men, if righily bnderſtood, is dhe only baſis, en 
which univerſal juſtiee, order, and frücdem, can 
be firmly built, and permanently ſecured. 4; The 
view exhibited i in this Eſſay, ſo far from looſening 
ne bands of ſociety; ori weakening that ſubordi- 
nation, without which no government can. I 
will draw more cloſely every ſotial tie, and more 
ſtrongly confirm the obligations of gegal . 
ence, and the raghts MER bit ulis 


The » writer, is bangen aware t : (har the . 
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ciples which he TN to unfold, will not be 2 
greeable either to the wild enthuſiaſts for liberty, 
or to the ſervile and tyrabnieal abettors of arbi- 
trary power.” That moderation, which flows 
from the love and the perception of truth (which 
commonly lies between two extremes) is ſeldom 
acceptable 'to the multitude, who, incapable of 
diſtinguiſhing the uſe from the abuſe of things, 
are generally as extravagant and impetuous in 
the maintenance of right, as in the abetment of 
wrong- It is only the few, who have ſhaken off 
the ſhackles of prejudice, diſpelled the clouds of 
paſſion, ' and burſt from the dungeon in which 
they confine the ſoul, that can view and reliſn ob- 
jects as they appear in the pure and Ready light 
in which nature exhibits them. The eyes of the 
reſt of mankind are either too weak? to ſuſtain its 
luſtre, or,; if they have beheld it for ſons time, 
become ſo much datzled as to loſe fi ight of the Ws 
jects which it is defigned to wlfoll to them, and 
are thus deprived of that direction in conduct 
which it ob) ght to afford. Of the "ruth of this 
aſſertion, 85 times in which we ve furniſh abun. 
dant and melancholy examples... ON OY 


Da tlie TH | 

Since the generality of mankind, then, will e- 
ver be in extremes, and the wiſer few, if they 
keep themſelves free from, the contagion Le Lac 
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Fake preſltics 115 paſſion Wen ſent this: very 
Arrcumſtance, ſeldom: acquire any great influence f 
"fer the general conduct; it may be abe, of 
” what uſe can ſuch writings beg Which the multi- 3 . 
- Ide," will either not readi or not apply to profit, 
"and the more intelligent do not require? To this 
"queſtion the anſwer is obvious: that the progreſs 
of truth! is ſure, though flow; that, if every per- 
Aon of diſcernment and We dason would conſi- 
Aer it as as his duty to communicate; as far as his 
| Tphere n may extend, the light he himſelf. has uc- 
3 Juirech, a 'yreat deal of good might at laſt be ac- 
| compliſbed; and that to contribute any portion, 
however mall, to the com mon benefit, is both a 
ſufficient motive and a ſofficienit reward: to a bene- 
. Yolent and generous mind: The human ſoul is for- 

F med for truth and vir tue“ Error, prejudice; and de- 
pravity, are unnstüral ftates. Superſtition and bi- 
Sys popular frenzy, © or delpotie "oppreſſion, 1 ne- 

ver can be deſtinedby the Supreme Pirector of the 
world to hald a Ferpetbaf reig n, becsule they 
\ cointerathls oe and penevolen deſigns.” * a 
eite, 28 they are violent, can r laſting, 
and, ſrom their very violence itſelf, tend, by a 
lpecies of ſermentation, to throw off the dregs 
of norande and folly, which obſtruct the im- 
Wt our ele.” Thee convulſions maß 
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de bee ae EST 3 
the ky with a temporary gloam, and ot. CI 
ten occaſion the moſt dreadful calamities e 
n the end,«refine-the atmoſphere, 20d preſs 
its . e It is more natural to ſuppoſe tha 
the progreſs of the world is towards i 3 — 2 
and perfection, than, / as, gloomy, but, contratted 
minds are apt to fancy, towards degeneracy | and 
ruin. Even che final deſtruction gf. this. globe, 
which Scripture teaches us to, expect, Ill only a 
ſerye to introduce a more perfect and glorious 2 
- ſcene» The times in which we live, though, agi- ., a I 
tated with. violent convulſions, and marked by p 


mas 


; - viding events, are 15 favourable ” rati- 


onal inquiry and to ſubſtanyal | improvement. On 5 
Y the public affairs of the world, it has Var been 1 


ſaid, that the ſpeculations « 0 phitofoph 1ers in | their 
dloſets. have but little jullnenge. Bot ſüch an 
; opinion c can be adopred by thoſe only who areas 
great ſtrangers t to experience 45 they are to ſpe- 
culation. The conduct of men is commonly direc- ö 
8 ted by, their opinions. Their opinions are formed 
by their Principles; ; their Pride ciples, by the in- 
ſtruction which they receive, by the Doch 
they read, by the company which they frequent. 
Hence it is eaſy to Tee how far the public opinions 
and conduct muſt, in a literary age, be affected by 
the wridings that appear in it it. 0 theſe are dicta- | 
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ted by ſoundneſs, of judgment, and benignity . 
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The time, e uh pains employed i in "IE 
. © culations fuch as are ſuggeſted by the important 


ment and candour as characteriſe thoſe to whom 
Ihave che honour of addreſſing this diſcourſe, are 
ſure of obtaining it. Without detaining the at- 
tention of my candid readers any longer from the 


_ queſtion I now propoſe to diſcuſs, cannot be-miſ. -_ 
d E if the ſubject is treated with any tolerable 
degree of accuracy and preciſion. Even thoſe 

who fail of ſucceſs may ſtill claim the honour of 

a laudable attempt; and from men of ſuch judg- 


immediate conſideration ef thequeſtionnow / before 


them, I ſhall directly proceed to examine it. As 


into three parts: 


oY In what reſpeds may » men be faig ta be s- 
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Far all men are, uy ities; equal will” 
opinion ſo generally received among thoſe who 
are accuſtomed to any degres of philoſophical re- 
flection, that to call it in queſtion might appear 1 
abſurd, and to prove it ſuperſibous. Yet, this 

opinion, like many general maxims which obtan 
a currency in the world, however true it may be, | 


in its proper ſenſe, is not, I am inclined to believe, E 
of the greateſt part, ſufficiently founded according 


to the acceptation of thoſe who admit it. If it jsun- 

derſtood in any ſenſe, excluſive of all natural fupe- 
riority and diſtinction among men, it will be found _ | 
to contradict univerſal experience. At whatever de- 


* 


$ | Slot mas i hn aro contin 
. of ſociety, we contemplate our ſpecies, we ſhall . 
3 "SD al Drone: on diſtinguiſhed individuals from ene | 
other, by peculiar and appropriate qualities, ps 
* moſt as remarkably, in ſome inſtances, -as ſhe has 
3 K eee, the human race from the inferior 
| © creatures. /, Thoſe philoſophers; who, in order to 
exalt themſelves, attempt to degrade their . 5 a 
cies, and diſplay their eloquence by defending the 
moſt irrational paradoxes, are eager to perſuade 
is that, as human natpre, | in its original ſtate, is 
dn a level with the brutes, ſo individuals among 
| _ mankind derive every. difference of corporeal and 
mental perfection that characterizes them, wholly 
from the opportunities of improvement which 
* they haye, enjoyed, or from the happy ſituations 
* in which they, haye been. placed: Contradiding 
| univerſal experience, they ſtrive to refer the 
SY Judgments. which, it eſtabliſhes, to the claſs. of po- 
pular prejudices 3; and, pret ending to lead us to 
- the true. knowledge. of {la nature; exhibit to 
our vie w a ſtate of brutiſh ignorance, and e 
ferocity, which has ne ver « exiſted but i in their own 
| imaginations. | They. carry us back to a period of 
which there are no mobumente, and in which 
they conſider man not as a ſocial, but as a { olitary * 
animal, actuated by mere animal inſtincts, deſti.. 
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own; whoſe ſole recommendation is 2 
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if 3 originally a brute, he muſt ever have 
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with the hrutes, and as little diſtinguiſned from 
the reſt of his ſpeciesby individual qualities, ast his 
ſpecies from the other inhabitants of the foreſt. | 
In order to eſtabliſh this theory, fo diſgraceful to 
human nature, they produce certain relations of ky 2 
travellers, concerning Pongos; and Enjokos, and 
Ourang-Outangs, whom they conclude to be pri · 
mitive men, whoſe conduct and mode of life can 
alone furn ĩſſi us with juſt repreſentations of our 


— 
/ 


original condition? . So eaſy is it, when a favour. 
ite opinion is to be maintained; or a paradoc 


eſtabliſhed, to adopt, as principles, judgments de- | 
ſtitute of all evidence, and to reje@ principles | 


ſanctioned by univerſal conſent. So apt are the 


enemies of ſyſtem, to run into ſyſtems of their 


e- n istheir "Sly krete 


Thoſe writers deen not to bert reflected, wh; 4 
continued ſo; and that that inſtinct, which ſolely 
* allow to him in ee is unlerr⸗ 
: "15-5443: 4 4 541.9 37 en en ons rs ; 5418 ny . 


Ste Rouſſati, ſur Torigine et Jes fondemens de Vinegs- 
| lite parmi les hommes. Note roth. This fen appears ts 


be copied from ancient writers. See Lacretius, I. v. verſe 
923. Horace, ſerm. lib, x. Sat. 3, verſe 98. Cicero ors 


Sextio, c. 42. De inventione, lib. x. c. 3. La&ant. div. int. 
| 1  Hokber' de cive, e. vil. ſeQion . TIRE 
— 


640 


ing within its preſcribed compaſs, never can, by 
any improvement, be carried one ſtep beyond its 
primitive limits. That capacity of perfection, 
which they grant to him, as his only diſtinction 
aa above the inferior animals; implies, in its. very na- 
ttunre, more elevated and extenſive powers, than 
| any of theſe canpoſleſs., Ta deny this, is to af+ 
ſert, that a. building may be erected without a 
foundation, an elegant and beautiful form exhibit. 
ed without original materials, an effect produced 
without a cauſe, Theſe writers ſeem to overlook 
the whole analogy of nature, in which every ſpe- 
cies.is diſtinguiſhed from every other, by proper» 
ties common to all of the ſame claſs, while all the 
individuals of each ſpecies are characterized by 
their peculiar qualities. It would be equally ab- 
ſurd to think of forming a man out of a brute, as 
to imagine that a fiſh may be ae into a 


meg; p 


- Thoſe, — — who ſeek not fame, 6h wit 
Hom not brilliancy, but truth, will, in all their 
enquiries concerning human nature, take the hu- 
wan ſpecies, as they find it exhibited, in its various 
forms, by daily obſeryation, by the incorrupted - 
records of Hiſtory, . and by the authentic relations 
of travellers. Beyond theſe ſources of informa- 


tion N will not pretend to go in queſt of. ſtates 


61 
of human nature, which are only to be found in 
the pictures of poets, or in the hypotheſes of phi⸗ 
loſophers equally fanciful; and they will conſider 
ir as no leſs ridiculous for any one to Philoſophiſe 


on man with an Ourang-Outang before him, than 5 2 


it would be for a perſon, attempting to determine”, 


the qualities of gold, to reject an undvubted piece | 


of that metal, and begin his experiments with'a 
piece of pinchbeck. For, as a ſtatue, however 


elegintly finiſhed, ſtilt contains the rüde mufs -r 


marble, on which ſo much ſymetry and beauty Ras 
been fuperinduted; ſo, man, in the moſt avilized 
ſtate of ſociety, ſtill retains tlie original printiples 
of his nature on whith all the various rivdifica. | 
tions he has undergone, have been ingrafted. Ic 


is the buſineſs of the philoſopher to diſcover theſe 


amidſt all the adventitious circumſtances with 


which they may be connected, or the various 


ſhapes and colourings which they may have a "IN 
ed. No human purſuit, no human inſtitution, no 


human enjoyment, no human corruption itfelf, 


but may be ultimately referred to ſome original 
principle of our nature; and ĩthout thele origin 
al principles, it is mapoffible to account for the 


power of education, of habit, and of example. 
If, laying aſide all regard to imaginary ſtates f 
human nature, in which none of the principles, 


Which now ſo powerfully influence our * 
B * 


— 
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are 1 to have unfolded themſelves, 1 we fix 
our attention on mankind as they are exhibited to 
us in hiſtory, and by daily obſervation, there is 


one important fact, vhich muſt occur to every 
one endowed with the ſmalleſt reflection · This 
5 fact, on which I mean chiefly to found my reaſon- 


ings on the whole of this ſubject; is, that, bow» 


ever ſimilar the ſpecies may be in general, an inſi - 
nite diverſity of abilities, talents, and character, 


obtains among the individuals that compoſe i it. 


on © 


This dixerlity is evident with regard both to 


the body, and ta the mind. In ſome, we behold 
| great bodily ftrength and dexterity, and a pecu- 


liar aptitude for mechanical operations, and for 
rapid and powerful movements. In others, the 
powers of imagination conſpicuouſly unfold them- 
ſelves ; while judgment, acutenefs, penetration, 


and ſagacity, in the conduct of life, diſtinguiſh 


another claſs of men. An uncommon clearneſs 


and energy of intellect, and an aptitude | for the 


abſtract ſciences, raiſe others above the common 
level. Some, have an aſtoniſhing faculty of 
perſuaſion, of addreſs, and management in mov- 
iny the affections, and Influencing the conduct of 


their fellow men. 


Nor is this diverſity leſs remarkable in the mo- 


ral qualities of men, than in their corporeal and 
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intellectual powers. Some have 4 wonderful 
command of their own paſſions, and can'preferve 
their moderation and compoſure of ſout amidſt the 
greateſt proyocations, and the moſt trying cala- 
mities; others are : deprived of all ſelf government 
by the flighreſt adverſi ity, or by the ſmalleſt oppo- 
ſition. Some n natures are extremely ſympathetic, 
and eaſily moved by the diſtreſſes of their fellow 
men; while others diſcover an aſtoniſhing inſen- 
libiliry with regard n not only to the afflictions of 
other perſons, but even to their own. Beènevo- 
lence, and all the gentle and amiable qualities 
which accompany it, peculiarly diſtinguiſh fome 
characters, while fortitude and magnanimity, and 
all the ſtern and awful- virtues; are the leading fea- 
tures of ſome. elevated ſpirits. Not to om 
the characteriſtical marks of ambition, avari 
voluptuouſneſs, indolence, or vanity, which wry 
ſify ſuch a number of individuals, it is certain that- 
.the moral complexion of men is as various as their 
corporeal conſtitution, or their mental oY | 
and e is greatly. influenced by both. 2 
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Nor can it be alledged, that theſe diſtin&ions 
of character are entirely derived from the preſer ent 
"ſtare of ſociety, and from different opportunities 
of cultivation; and by no means referable tb any 
original bent of nature. This concluſion will not 

B 3 
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de author iſed either by the inductions ef reaſon} 
dr by experience. For, in the firſt place, it is 
hard to be conceived how any combination of cir- 
-umſtances, or any influence of education and 
habit, can produce any power or propenſity, of 
which the original ſeeds have not been dropped 
— into the conſtitution by the hand of the Creator. 
All that ſituation and opportunity can effectuate, 
is to furniſh theſe inherent powers and propenſi- 
4th with the means of unfolding themſelves, of 
reaſing in vigour, and of acquiring maturity. 

Tf they are entirely wanting, they will never be 
implanted by any effort of human ſkill, or be 
drought into action, by any favourable combina- 
tion of circumſtances. If they exiſt in any degree, 
however ſmall, opportunity, exerciſe and cultiva- 
tion, will advance them to a pitch of ſtrength ſo 
zreatly above their primitive condition, as will 
have the appearance of a real creation. If we at- 
tend to the fact itſelf, it muſt be evident that 
children and ſavages, wlio have received no in- 
ſtruction, ſhow varieties of character, as well as 
men who have enjoyed all the advantages of po- 
liſhed ſociety, and who move in us different 
pheres. Although a pronenefs to imitation Is 
miverſally predominant in childhood, yet the 

nanner of imitating, and the objects to which ĩt ĩs 

lire&cd, are infinitely diverſified. As ſoon as the 


2 (-i9 ) 
ficiilties begin to unfold; all the paſſions and pro- 
penſities that belong to bum nature impercepti- 
bly ariſe, and, according as the ene or the other 
of theſe Is moſtprevalent, churidteriſtical features 
Utiviguiſh the infant. The objects that engage 
the attention of the ſavage, and the deſires that 
animate his purſuirs, are indeed few, in compari- 
ſon of thoſe that exiſt in more poliſhed ſtates of 
ſociety. Yet, as theſe concentrate his while 
ſoul, ſo they” dt its energies the more power: 
Fully within their limited compaſs, and conſpire 
the more ſpeedily ro form his character. In the 
ſavage ſtate, the gendine impulſes and propenſities 
ot nature are freely allowed to appear, and, col- 
lected in one point, exert themſelves with the 
greater vigor, and give to each individual that 
peculiar complexion which reſults from the pecu- 
liar ſtrength of his native powers“ . The multi- 
plicity of objects which attract attention, and ſti- 
mulate activity in more polithed periods of fociety, 
prevent a character from being ſo ſpeedily form- 
ed: while the uniform inſtitutions of civilized 
life, mould all the members of the community 
to mutual reſemblance, and contribute to efface 
thoſe prominent and characteriſtical features, 


* See Robertſon's Hiſtory of America, and Raynal's Hi- | 
* 
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which the hand. of nature has b 15 mean 
not to aſſert that thoſe diyerſities of talents, and 
character are wholly to be aſcribed. to.the unaſſiſt- 
ed powers of nature, but only. that they prevail 
in the joint proportion of theſe powers, and 'of 
the, circumſtances that call them i into, exerciſe. As 
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| j the fre will ſoon be extinguiſhed, if not conſtantly 


| fed by combuſtibles, and as theſe combuſtibles, 
however mulxiplied, will not produce flame, and 
© light, and hear, unleſs they are kindled ; fo the 
correſponding ſituations, vin 8 torpid and 
inefficacious; and the moſt favourable concurt 
rence of circumſtances will not produce genius, 
dexterity, ſagacity, and. virtue, if the original : 
ſeeds of all theſe qualities are totally Wanting. | 
Be this as it may, it is incontrovertible that there 
is, among the various individuals that compoſe 
the human ſpecies, an almoſt infinite diverſity o of { 


abilities, Ln and character- EN 
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aud ariſe. Thoſe talents and diſpoſi- 
tions, which are the moſt amiable and reſpectable, 
directly point out their poſſeſſors as the objects of 
love and eſteem. Wherever ſuch qualities appear 
it is as impoſſible for the human mind, unleſs it 
be moſt deplorably depraved, to withbold its ad- 


err 
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miration and affection, as it would be for any na- 
tural cauſe not to produce its effect when placed 
in circumſtances adapted to its operation. Every 
diſplay of genius, of ſagacity, of penetration, and 
prudence, is calculated to excite the admiration 
of the beholders, to afford them pleaſure, and if 
beneficently directed, to demand their gratitude. 


Fortitude, magnanimity and generoſity, command 


veneration, and excite eſteem. Gentleneſs, mo- 
deration, kindneſs, and compaſſion, appearing as 
the diſtinguiſhing features in any character, can- 
not fail to attract the love and complacency of all 
to whom they are known. Even corporeal ſtrength 


and dexterity procure a certain degree of reſpect 
to their poſleſſors, on account of their utility i in 


life both to others and to themſelves. 


It is equally — that reſpect, eſteem, ve- 
neration and love, enſure to thoſe who are the 
objects of them, a very high degree of influence 
over the reſt of mankind. Such will be liſtened 
to, imitated, and obeyed, by all who are capable 


of eſtimating the qualities above mentioned ac- 


cording to their real merit; the luſtre which they 
ied around their poſſeftors dazzles thoſe whole 
ſouls are leſs diſcerning and elevated; and even 
the ſtupid and the baſe are conſtrained to pay an 
in voluntary homage. That ſuch qualities are the 
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only original ſources of power and influence, is 
evident from the conduct of all who aſpire at ac- 


quiring conſideration and authority. If they 


want the reality, they affect the appearance of 
them, and, even when power alone reduces their 
fellow men under their ſubjection, they endeavor 
alſo, if not ſtupified by the habits of tyranny, to 
engage their eſteem, and to captivate their bene- 
volence, ſenſible that dominion, to which theſe 
give no ſupport, can never be ſure and laſting. I 
am far from aſſerting that all power and diſtinc- 
tion are founded on this natural baſis- Lament- 
able experience proves the contrary. But, that 
reſpectable and amiable qualities are the primitive 
ſources of authority and pre- eminence; and, 
when freely allowed to exert themſelves, cannot 
fail to obtain them, will be as generally acknow- 
ledged as it is certain in fact“. 


a Hence it is eaſy to acceunt for monarchies having been 
almoſt every where the primitive form of government. As no 
fociety could ſubſſſt without ſome directing power, and, as rude 
and ſavage men were incapable of extending their views to thoſe 


more complicated ſyſtems which obſervation and experience alone 


can ſuggeſt and eſtabliſh, it was natural for them to pitch on the 
ſimpleſt form, which was dictated rather by ſentiment, than by 
reaſon, and to yield that voluntary obedience to a chief, which 
their admiration of his ſuperior qualities inſpired. This ſimple 
ſorm laſted as long as the chieſ continued to diſplay theſe virtues, 
and to apply them in ſuch a manner a to conciliate general ben:- 


(6 
Nature herſelf, then, has evidently eſtabliſhed 
unambiguous diſtinctions among men, and produ- 
ced a very remarkable inequality among the indi- 
viduals of our ſpecies.” We may freely aſlerg, 
that, if any mortal conſpicuouſly excelled the reſt 
of mankind in every poſſible talent and quality, , 
whether corporeal, intellectual, or moral, which di- 
ſtinguiſhes the ſpecies in general, and had every poſ- 
ſible opportunity of diſplaying this perfection in all 
its luſtre, he would be raiſed, by nature herſelf, as 
much above the reſt of his fellow men as they are 
above the inferior animals, and be as clearly de- 
ſigned to lead and govern them. Or, if all the 
abovementioned qualities were the peculiar attri- 
butes of any given number of men, theſe would 
be marked out, by Divine Providence, as a glori- 
ous ariſtocracy or ſenate, to preſide over the com- 
munity to which they belonged. For they would 
be n of every qualification to diſcern, of 


volence. But, as ſoon us oppreſſion rendered him an object of 
hatred, or weakneſs, an object of contempt, the ev ls experienced 
pointed out rhe neceſſity of ſecuring the public welfare on a firmer 
baſis than the capricious pleaſure of an indivi ual; and the habits 
of ſociety ſuggeſted more complicated ſyſtems of government, bi er 
adapted to the grand objects of political union. Among boysat ſchool, 
one diſtinguiſhed by his courage, his ſagacity, o: his art, com- 
monly aſſumes the lead, nd governs the juvenile community, 

with a ſway as d:ſpotic as that of auy eaſtern monarch. The caſe 

is oy the ſame in all Cage. aſſociations, | 
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every diſpoſition to purſue, and; from the willing | 


homage and obedience of the reſt of mankind, of 
every power to ſecure, the public good. Or, 
laſtly, if any human being were inveſted with 


ſuch ſtrength and agility of body, with ſuch com- 


paſs of underſtanding, and with ſuch complete 
maſtery of his own paſſions, as fully to provide 


himſelf with every thing neceſſary for his ſubſiſt· 


ence, or conducive to his convenience and com- 
fort, and as neither to be expoſed to the injuries 
of others, nor to be tempted to injure them, 
nor to. be affected by their misfortunes ; ſuch 


a mortal would be perfectly independent of the 
reſt of mankind ; and as he needed nothing from 
them, ſo he ad, in no reſpect whatever, be 


their debtor. 


But C ach charahers as thoſe above deſcribed 
have never yet exiſted in the world, aud indeed 
never can exiſt. Such an an of een 7 


is not human, but divine 
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-h 1 F ve conſider the various talents and modes of 
he excellence of which the human ſpecies is capable, 
m we ſhall. acknowledge that neither all theſe, nor 
be any conſiderable number of them, have ever been 
found united in any one individual; nay; that the 
higheſt degrees of many of them are incompatible 
ed wich ench other · For, when diſtinguiſhed honors, . 
ed or extenſive reputation, ate acquired by illuſtri. 
on ous qualities, we are not thence to infer that the 


perſons, to whom theſe diſtinctions are allotted, 
ſurpaſs the reſt of mankind in every quality be - 

longing to the ſpecies; but only that they have 

attained ſuperiority in ſuch, as being more un- 

common, are, on that account, more admired. . 

Thoſe mechanical arts and inferior virtues, with- 

out which human ſociety could not ſubſiſt, atiract 

no admiration, becauſe they are daily exhibited · 

| C „ 
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Vet che moſk lllaſtrious of mankind ſtand more in 


need of the benefits which theſe afford, than their 
diſtinguiſhed abilities can confer on the humble 
poſſeſſors of the former. As thoſe endowed with 
the qualities moſt neceſſary in human life, but of 
inferior eſtimation, eſpecially ſuch as are diſplay- 


ed in mechanical labour and art, cannot, from 
their occupations themſelves, aſpire at the fſublim- 


er and more elegant abilities which Uiſtingtiiſh 
others ; theſe, on the other hand, muſt remain 


deftivats of the more uſeful ones. That leiſure, 


meditation, and ſtudy, without which the facul- 
ties of the mind cannot be perfected, neceſſarily 
prevent that full exerciſe of * the corporeal mem- 
bers, which enſures their higheſt vigour and agi- 
lity. A fancy uncommently lively and bright is 
adverſe to the patient and necurate reſearches of 
philoſophy, and to the juſt application of the in · 


relle&, in the diſcovery and deve lopement of 


truth, and the improvement of ſcience. That 


minute attention to calculation, that arithmetical 


exactneſs, and that conſtant obſervance of the un- 
varying routine of buſineſs, Which are neceſſary 
to mercantile and ecohomical purſuits, but which 


preſent no imagery to the iind, are inauſpicious 


to the more elegant enjoyments of taſte, and to 
the cultivation of the fine arts. The ſtern and 


awful virtucs feldom aſſociate with the gentle and 


(=) 
amiable, © and / Claiming _reſpe& and veneration, 
ſeem to diſdain complacency and love. Even ſome 
corporeal perfections appear repugnant. to, others- 
The moſt robuſt conformation of the members, and 
the ſtrength it produces, are not | ealtly. united 


with great agility, and with delicate refinement 
in the organs of ſenſe. In a word, it appears to 
be the intention of nature, that, although the 
human facul ties are various, and capable of being 
carried to amazing heights of excellence; yet this 
ſhould ſeldom be accompliſhed, unleſs when un 
common culture and improvement are beſtowed 
on ſome. particular faculty, or at leaſt, on 2 few 
| e which have a peculiar. native Seen * 
; 15 . is 
"Yaviety of talents me 8 more —— 
ble to the ſpecies than to individuals. The ſceds 
of each (as we have aboye obſerved) are, per- 
haps, caſt into every individual conſtitution, but 
the ſoil is differently adapted to them, and tha | 

particular power to which it is favourable, ſprings 
up, and, if properly cultivated; comes to-naturi- 
ty, ſpreads around its branches, and bears:abun'- 
dant fruit. It may be objected, that it ſeems ve- 
ry prepoſterous to ſuppoſe the creator implanting 
in any conſtitution the principles of powers, Which 
were never deſigned to come to maturity. But, 
let it be conſidered that, as the different imptova- 
C 2 
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ments of men depend on various oechrrences and, 
as mentioned above; the characteriſtical qualities 
ef each individual will be in the united degree of 


. their primitive ſtrength, and of | the oppor _w_ tunities 


of cukure; it was neceſſary that the Teeds of cath 
ſhould be dropped into every human frame, ſo 
that; when favourable circumſtances concurred, 
that power which they were beſt calculated to im- 
prove might ſpring up and flouriſh, and thus a8 
much human excellence might, on the whole, be 
produced as the human condition would admit. 
This was; moreover, neceſſary in order to conſti. 
tute that general ſimilarity which charaQteriſes the 
ſpecies, anal unites them together in the bonds of 
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bs Be this. as it LO iria 3 5 whoſe who 
aim at diſtinction, or even at moderate degrees: of 
excellence in a great vatiety of objects, generally 
exhibit : a ridiculous. figure; after having waſted 
their time, exhauſted their powers, and luperin. 
duced on their minds habits. uf incoaltancy and 
fickleneſs. | Even the greateſt. genuiſes,, when 
they leave that particular track, in which indul- 
gent nature had provided them with unfadinꝑ lau- 
rels, and endeavour to invade the province, and 
and ſnatch the re wards of others, while they pre · 
ens, on the one hand aha acl aſtoniſhing .inſtaus 
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few of W. confpicnous! in individuals. 
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es of the ſtrength of the human mind, afford, n 
the other, no leſs. convincing proofs. of its weak- 

neſs and yanity*. Hence the receſſity of each in- 

dividual devoting himſelf to ſome favourite and 
uſeful purſuit, to which every other ſhould be 
ſubſervient, and of applying to the diligent "diſ- 
charge of the duties of that department in which 


he can praduce the greateſt benefit to mankind, 


and acquire the greateſt en to himſelf. 


Fi rom What has been Laid 1 in this and the prece- 
ding chapter, it appears, i in the firſt place, Thar 
,nature herſelf has, eſtabliſhed clear. and certain. 
diſtin&tions among men, in. the various qualities. 
allotted to each individual, and i in the \ various op- 
portunities fyrniſhed.them in the courſe of life for 
their improvement. "Theſe opportunities may oc- 
cur, though in inferior degrees, in the rudeſt as 
well as in the moſt poliſhed ſtates of fociety. It 
is evident, /econdly,. That theſe diſtinctions com- 
prehenid not the perfection of all the human pow- 
ers, bur the ſingular excellence of one, or of a2 
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Fa; RO M the two > facts eſtabliſhed in the c con- 
cluſion of the laſt chapter, duly conſidered, it ap- 
pears to me that the jnſt notion of the * naturat 
e equality of all mankind; as fur as relates to their 
mutual duties, is to be derived; and that, howe- 
ver paradoxical i it may ſeem, an equality the moſt 
exact and perfect, in reſpect of every moral and 
focial eee ) fprings from un ane an 
esc e ' 
„ Hudan nature is evidently wet alta a ya- 
riety of appetites and deſires, adapted to, the va- 
rious objects which are capable of fappbrliin its 
wants, or of furniſhing it with pleaſures. The bo- 
dy ftands in need of conſtant ſupport, which is not 
to be procured without conſiderable art and la- 
bour. This art and labour muſt be greatly increa- 
ſed, if not only the neceſſaries, but alſo the con- 
veniencies and elegancies of life are deſired, and 
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purſuit · The ſenſes are not only inlets ef — 
ſures merely corporeal, but of others alſo of ;a 
more refined and delicate kind, of which the mind 
under the influence of fancy, is the chief percipi- 
ent. Hence they open à very extenſive field of 
human enjoyment, and claim the whole compaſs 
of nature to adminiſter materials for the fine arts. 
The mind of man is eagerly deſirous of knowledge, 
and wiſhes to diſcover the relations, the cauſes and 
the effects, of the various objects that are preſent - 
ed to it. Not only corporeal wants and appe- 
tites, the ſenſes of beauty, of harmony, and of 
magniſicence, and the love of knowledge, ſubject 
man to neceſſities, which muſt be ſupplied, or offer 
to him pleaſures: which he cannot but defire ; he 
is alſo actuated by various affections, ſome ſelfiſh 
and ſome: bene volent, which ſerve as conſtant 
ſpurs to action, and impel him into various tracks, 
ace ng er N Ne their ob- 
Wa teten 4 | 174 ot 6 oi 
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Such is the nature of man; and FIG whey . 
been ſaid above, as well as from other conſidera- 
tions on which I ſhall lightly touch, it is evident, 
That each individual is inſufficient, not only for 
his own perfection, but even for the ſupply of his 
Moſt urgent neceſſities. © The other animals are 


6 


by nature provided with defence and covering, 

with ſubfiſtence and ſhelter - They ſoon attain 
tlie full vigour and the complete exertiſe of their 
powers, and, without inſtruction or ſuccour, can 
apply them with certainty to their reſpective ends. 
But man, as he enters into the world naked, de- 
fenceleſs, and unprovided with ſubſiſtence, ſo, 
without the aſſtſtance and co · operation of his ſpe- 
cies, he muſt ever remain in the moſt; abject and 
comfortleſs condition- The inclemency of the 
teaſons, the ſterility pf che earth, the ferotity of 
favape animals, his. natural:itabecility,. oppoſe. to 
his comfortable exiſtence; ſo many and ſo, powerful 
obſtacles, as he could never txpet of himſelf to 
ſurmount · Ne is aſſailed by eyils which he cannut 
repel, ſubject to wants which he cannot ſupply, 
and ſurrounded by objects which he cannot, by 
* own u rengtd, Pers * uſe · Deſtined 


. bound by bis on N eee to 

its ſtrength. Deſigned to form the moſt intimate 
union with his fellow men, he is conſtituted miſer-. 
able and deſtitute without them; but, conſtrained 
by this circumſtance, to join his efforts to theirs, 
he derives the moſt aſtoniſhing. acquired power 
from his natural imbecility. - Furniſhed with ea- 
pacities greatly ſuperior to inſtinct, he at firſt ex · 
erciſes them in a manner greatly below it; and, 
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v0 rmed for infitiite improvement; he proceeds 


from the ſmalleſt beginnings; but ean neither be- 
gin nor Ren without the genug weed hou 
fellow men. ann unn ka Ag 
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neee be of ingermity, what combi» 
nation of induſtry, what concurrence of different 
abilities, are requiſite not only to carry to perſec- 
tion, but even to invent and exertiſe, with any 
tolerable degree of -dexterity,' thoſe mechanical 
arts and employments, hie ht exalt the citizen a- 
bove the ſavage, which ſweeten and embelliſh ſo- 
cial life, which furniſh all that variety of conve- 
nience and pleaſurt we daily behold and enjoy, 


and which, from the moſt helpleſs of the animal 
creution, render man the lord of the worlds Wl 


building, the marſh drained and converteti into a- 


Table land, the overflowing river confined to its 


proper channel, the inferior creatures ronſtraimeti 


to ſuccour human weakneſs by their ſuperior 
ſtrength, or their ſpoils be manufactured jnto 
clothing; will the ſuperfluities of ont country 
fupply the deficiencies of another, and navigation 
unite the moſt diſtant regions by the mutual ard 
permanent ties of beneficiai commerce; will all 


this, and much norr, which I forbear w enume- 
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rate, be accompliſhed without the united and juſt. 
ly regulated efforts of the human ſpecies, and the” 
equal application of the ralents, of each to the 
common intereſt*? Will the ſecret ſprings of na- 
ture be explored, and the laws, which ſhe obſeryes 
through all her different provinces, be inveſtiga- 
ted unleſs time and opportunity are furniſhed to 
the acute and the ingenious, by means of a com- 


modious ſubſiſtence provided for them, by. the 1a 
bour and induſtry. of thoſe whole, faculties are 
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Thus 1 it appears that; as 1 individual i is 157 i 
ry inſufficient for his own happineſs, ſo he muſt. 
depend, in a great meaſure, on the aſſiſtance of | 


; others for its attainment; and that however much 
any one may contribute to the benefit of his fel- 
low men, by the excellence and ſptendour of. his 


abilities, whether nutural or acquired, he derives 
trom them as much as he can beſtow, and (Ng ; 


quently 1 much n more than he gives. an e s 
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If the 1 union of all, chen, be neceſſary for. the 


ſuſtenance, the convenience and the happineſs of 
each individual, and each individual can, in his 


5 3: ba. contribute conſiderably to che common wel- 
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fire, it follows, as A "neceſſary confequenee of 
this determination of nature, that order and ſu· 
bordination muſt be introduced, by Which the 
different members of the community may have 
their proper taſks allotted to them, the talents of 
each be directed to their proper objects, injuſtice 
and violence be reſtrained, and as great a ſum of 
common felicity be produced, as the condition of 
Humanity will permit. Hence, new channels are 
cut out for abilities, namely, thoſe which are ex- 
erciſed in offices of power and authority. As rea- 
ſon, however, loudly dictates the inſtitution of 
theſe for the common good of the human race; 
ſb ſhe requires that they fall to the lot of thoſe 
who are qualified to diſcharge them. When chis 
actually takes place, the order of nature is obſery- | 
ed, and all its happy conſequences enſue. When 
this order is overturned, and the different depart- 
ments of ſociety, but eſpecially thoſe of the. high- 
eſt dignity and uſe, are committed to ſuch as are 
incapable of diſcharging the duties of them, all 
the diſmal effects of folly, injuſtice, and confuſion, 
are ſpread through the whole of the ſocial frame, 
and the evils of that inequality, which the cor- 
| ruption and blindneſs of mankind have introduced, 

are ſeverely felt. When the talents and merits 
of 'men are allowed their free' "courfe, are permit- 
ted a fair field for n 1 not de- 
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prived of thoſe rewards . 175 


nexed to them, there never can be any ground to 


complain of inequality among men. For, howe⸗- 


ver unequal their abilities and opportunities may 


he in themſelves, the moſt perfect equality exiſts 
in the diſtribution of the rewards and advantages 
annexed to each by the conſtitution of nature · The 
good effects of univerſal induſtry, and the proper 
application of the powers of every individual, ſo 
as to produce the greateſt. good upon the eg: 


are then felt through all the ſacial body. Every 


per ſon poſſeſſes that degree of wealth, of conſide-- 
ration, and of honour, to which be is en titled by. 
his honeſt induſtry, or by bis ſer vices to the pub- 
lic. The active and noble minded exert all their 
powers for the common welfare, in the moſt effi- 
cacious and illuſtrious manner. The indalent 
and ſelfiſh are conſtrained, by the indigence and. 
contempt into which they muſt otherwiſe fall, to 

contribute their ſhare to it. But, when power 
and riches are employed to fruſtrate virtue of the 
reſpect which is irs due, abilities, of the diſtinction 
and influence which they juſtly claim, and w—_— 
induſtry, of its natural fruits, a moſt ſocking : in- 
equality takes place, which can only ſubſiſt in con- 
junction with the moſt odious tyrauny. In pro- 


portion as this qppreſſion prevails, which 


throws the principal advantages of ſociety into 
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; Abend of a fer, by no means the moſt reſpec- 
table of its members, and renders it a patrimony 
and inheritance, of which they may diſpoſe” at 


pleaſure, ſociety is corrupted” and miſerable. In 


proportion as that equality is maintained, which 
the Creator has eſtabliſned, and which conſiſts, 


not in all the members of the ſocial body being 

placed on a level, but in mutual dependence and 
parity of obligation among all, amidſt a variety of 
diſtinctions, conditions, and ranks, ſociety is hap- 
py, free, and flouriſhing, ſecuring to each indivi- 
dual the full enjoyment of all his natural advanta- 
ges, enſuring to the public the complete product 
of the efforts of all well directed and juſtly com- 
bined; uniting all the members of the ſocial body 
by the ties of mutual intereſt and benevolence, | 
and peaferving's as much er ho as bs conſiſtent 
with civil union. 


In fach a 3 "al of things, whatever forms 
of ſubordination may exiſt, as there is a mutual 
dependence among all the parts of the 502 body; 
ſo there is not the ſmalleſt ground for pride and 
inſolence, on the one hand, or for degradation and 
debaſement of ſentiment, on the other. Are any 
exalted above others by the ſuperiority of their 
mental powers, they are inferior to them in other 
qualities, which are abſolutely RF to the 
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| ſupport 'and couvenicnte of le. If e ea; | 
in uſeful qualities, another is diftinguiſhed by a 

, greeable and ſhining ones; and, as pleaſure wirk⸗ 10 

out utility, is . pernicious, fo utility; withoüt 
pleaſure, becomes. languid and inſtpid. I one 

* is exalted to power, or illuſtrious by fame, tho 
who faithfully diſcharge the duties of an hum. 

ble and obſcure Ration, | enable him to fulfill 
the duties of his more confpicuous one, and con- 
tribute to his exaltation, by occupying thoſe 
parts of the general ſyſtem, without which the 
higher orders could not ſubſiſt, and by paying him 
chat deference and reſpect to which his merit is in- 
titled. If one is eminent by his wifdom and” ſas 
| gacity, by his genius and wit, by his Kknowled; ge 
| and erudition ; another is no leſs diſtin quiſhedby | 
his activity and firergth, by his kill and dexterity, . 
by his induſtry and labour. If one is venerable 
by his elevation of ſoul, by his generoſity, public ; 
ſpirit, and intrepidity ; another is amiable .by. his 
gentleneſs and complaiſance, by his patience, mo- 
deſty, and meekneſs; and, if the former qualities | | 
are the ornaments, the latter are the great ſweet - b 
ners, of life, while both, operating in conjunction 
| ſupply mutual defects, and impart mutual ſtrength 
andi imbelliſiment. If thoſe who fil the higher 
ſtations in a becoming manner, confer the greateſt 
benefits on their felow ow, 5 are es in | 
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| ebted tothem fab their er AE the latter 

ſtand ia need of the judgment and penetration of 

the former; in order to deviſe the beſt plans of | 

. proſecuting the public good, and nd of maintaining 
tba general ſafety ; rheſe, again, Rand in need of 
their refolution and chligence to carry their plans 
into execution: , Iffome contribute to the ĩuſtrue - 

tion and improvement of their fellow men, by 
teaching and illuſtrating the grand principles of 7 
virtue, on which the welfare f ſociety is princi- 
pally founded, thoſe who enjoy the benefit of | 


their. inſtructions, turn them 10 "their profit, by 

_ practiſing towardsthem the virtues which they in· 
. culcate- If one claſs. of men maintain good or- 
der and peace, and another exerciſe | all the ele- 
gent and uſeful arts of ſocial life, there are o- 
thers who ſecure theſe enjoyments and advanta- 
ges ageinſt eternal invaſion, and offer their blood | 
* contribution to the * intereſt. N 


As; in the human body, Ae the cas 
of the whole depends upon that of each individual 
member, and that again is neceſſorily affected by 
Whatever aſfects the whole ſyſtem ; and .there is 
thus a mutual dependence and ſympathyt among all 
the parts.; ſo, in ſociety, every individual having 
a particular portion 51 talents, and, if.properly - 
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Ti als: to kar, Wood ER, to the war. 
of the whole community, and as he affects, is like- 
wiſe affected by, its proſperity or detriment. A 
are united by mutual dependence and ſupport? 
Break but one link of the chain, atid the Teſt ars 
of no uſe; by, at leaſt, are deprived of much . 


vantage and comfort, which 15 cops when the 
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Nor unde it to er aledgetl, dat many 0 
| thoſe wan ts, which cannot be (applied but in ſoci- 
ety, are not the wants of nature, but are merely * 
. adventitious, and generated in that ſociety, the. 
| neceſſity of which they are produced to prove. 
ü We readily grant that, in refined and highly po- 
| lied ſtates of civilized life, where luxury has a- 
* niverſally diffuſed its effeminaringy influence, mids, 
ny wants and deſires are generated, which are 
not only not agreeable to nature, but repugnant * C 
10 Human perfection and felicity. (Let i it how» "* 
ever be obſerved, that this pernicious tendenc 5 
to human happineſs begins by looſening cell 
ties which knit men moſt firmly together · NY 
_ ſelfiſh, not ſocial, enjoyments which are moſt ad- | 
verſe to human perfection, and man begins to in- 
jure his own happineſs, hy ſeparating i it from the.” 
general good. It is undoubted that all the erich 
nal powers of human nature are carried to the 
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Higheſt EIT — and Keep 3 
guiſh in ſolitude... That Nate, ſurely, which 18 
moſt perfective of eyery human faculty, is the moſt 
natural, and it is only by the ſtrangeſt perverſion 
of terms and ideas that the contrary can be afſert- 
ed. But the perfection of the ſocial ſtate cannot 
be attained, without the mutual dependence of 
mankind, in that extenſive ſenſe in which I have 
exhibited it. That dependence is, 23 ſound· | 


edi 19 the confirmation bf, nature itſel. 
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2 is evident; the intention of Divine Provi. ö 
dence in beſtowing upon different perſ ons different bk 
Fee abilities, to point them out for diffe-, ; 


rent ſtations and circumſtances, to aſſign to them. 
different duties and taſks, and thus to proniots * 
moſt effectually the welfare of the human ſpecies. 


By this ſcheme, it is unqueſtionable, many more 


advantages are obtained, with regard to' the belt. 
intere ſts of mankind, than could have been ſecur. 
ed by diſpenling che ſame Portion of ability and 
virtue, that diſtinguiſhes our ſpecies, on any other 
plan whatever. For every particular talent is 

thus cu Itivated with greater ſucceſs, when it oc-"! 
© cupies the conſtant and habitual | attention of its 
poſſeſſor, than it could have been if he had bike 

˖ overloaded with a multiplicity of employments, or 


diſtracted by the exerciſe of various abilities. 0 | 


greater ſum of excellence is thus produced in the 
ſpecies, and, of IIA its perfeQion and 


® , 
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— is eme d By Ut | 
2 of diſtribution; moreover, 2 are 
afforded for the eertiſe of many wirtues, Which 
" 6d not have other wiſe exiſted. Thus, were 
| all equally: Wile. and learned, no opportunity | 
could be afforded for diſplayingeither a communi- 
cative or a docile diſpoſition. Were all equally | 
rich, or equally powerful, neither,” generoſity nor ? 
gratitude could be excited; and, as there cauld - 
be no demand for ſuceour and protection, on the 
one hand, ſo; on the other, there would be no oc- 
caſion for condeſcenſion and ſympathy». Finally, 
mankind by being rendered abſolutely neceſſary 
to each other, are conſtrained to maintain a mutu- . 
al intercourſe good offices; and: ſoeiety e. 
| unites brag and molt Lene hands. , 0 To 
N by 
8 In a fad, this diverſity of Uh and 4 p- 
4 pears to be the chief circumſtance which qualifies 
men for a ſocial and political exiſtence. Were all 
s endowed, with the ſame definite portion, of pow. 
ers, of whatever kind, to what purpoſe would” © 
men affociate, ſince they would derive little more 
from their union than they individually poſſeſſed? 
An accumulation of mere ſtrength would be the 
only effect of combined powers, in the ſame man- 
ner that-ſix horſes can draw a greater weight, and 
to a endet, than Fs This n of 
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5 - irongeſt motive ro afſociatign,/ che moſt powerful 


each individual, a more perfect equality would 


eyery purpoſe of aflociation, and would ſerve ra- 


ponder Th | 
ent 3 detached, —— becomes the 


bond of ſociety, and its greateſt excellence and 
perfection, when it is properly. arranged. ; Wb. 
out this, and on the ſuppoſition. that the ſame foyer”: 
cific, qualities were, as in the brutes, alletted to 


indeed be eſtabliſhed among all the members i | 
the ſpecies; but it wauld be an equelity. uſeleſs for N 
ther to ſeparate than to unite them. This circum.” | 
ſtance I am inclined to think, has not bitherts 
been ſufficiently conſidered,” at leaſt not not in the 
light in Which 1 have repreſented it, In this 
light, thoſe pleas of ſuperior viſdom, or of ſup», 
rior power, which Ariſtotle“, and ſome late wri- 
ters, who appear not very favourable to the cauſe 
ol equal freedom, have urged'as the foundations 
of the dominion, of one part of mankind over the by 
155 are deſtitute of all force. For, if Nele. 
pleas ſhould be admitted, even in heir mmeft ex, 
tent, they will furniſh no ground for e ee 
dominion and ſuperiority, unleſs it can be proved, 
at the ſame time, that the poſſeſſors of theſe qua- 
lities are equally, endawed with every other which, 
em, Fm. e 
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[chi ah DEW 2EK I Is c -ommonily we 
caſe) be found indifferent ſubjects; itwill remain to 
be decided to witich the * ſuperiority is to be afligh- 
ed, and what particular degree of each of tbeſe qua. | 55 
. flies is neceſſary to conſtitute a rightful claim. Art 
And ingenuity” may ikewiſe ſuppole themſelves en” 
titled to ſome portion of dominion,” ſince it un- 
doubted that their; influence is' very conliderable 
In the affairs of life. In this. manner, every” 
ching is thrown into conſuſion, and no clear no- 1 
tion of Tight is any where .left. But, by the view * £ 
we have taken of the ſubject, (ich win, 1 Hat-. A) 
ter myſelf, be found to he the trüg ohe) evely* ..- «1 
man acquires 2 a clear and” definite kalt according 4 5 
to the portion He eoin#bures to the general webs © +, 
fare, a moſt ſalotary equality : is ll left among 
mankind, and the community is kit together By: 
ties y hich cannot be diſſolved, withbiiy the de. | 2 
Saen of general and particular happineſs” In — 
- Word, tlie llighteſt contemplation df human na- * 4 ; 
ture convinces, us char man isdeſigned by his Cre- 

ator for ſociety,” and, as this was his deſtination,” * l 
he is ſo conſtituted as to be impelled towards it t by - 
all his propenſities and powers, and linked to it bỹß 

| all his wants and enjoyments, with Whatever abi- 6. 
lities he may be endowed, or in whatever ſtation" 
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- now foſſcisntly appear; that the moſt perfect equã- 

© tity of obligation, bf benefits ripeived and retard 

a 5 edi ſubſiſts amebg all the members of ſociety, . 

Wyse ber denomination or degree, h⁰ faithfu 

. diſcharge” their duties; that that ee 

which, che proud and the powerful are fain to R. 

mit to one ſphere and ſtation,” runs through alt - 
Alike, and that independence,” it which: all-aſpire, | 
is no Where to be found among men- of al. 


n 


20 any human being ſhould” be poſſtſſed of 
every imaginable perfection and addantage; yet 
Vue he lives in ſociety, and abundantliy fatisſes 
all his ſocial propenſities, from Which the ſabtim- 
eſt pleaſures of human nature are derived, he re e ff 
ceiyes from mankind ſuch an . porting of nap I 
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y he is thus obliged ro deſcend to the 5 
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Ain * eye of date tabs, py of the 
Univerſal Parent, every honeſt Ration of life is 


* equally honourable, ſince they are all but parts 
of the great ſocial body which His -wiftom has 
planned, and lũs power preſerves. In chis view, 


no human creature is more or leſs worthy than 
another, but in as far as he diſcharges or neglects 
the part allotted to him, and augments or dimi- 
niſhes the ſum bf general felicity; 3 or as he occu- 


Pies a place which he is incapable of © filling, de- 


pri ves others of their juſt ſtation, ſnatches, from 
them the rewards to which bey are entitled, or 
prevents them from perkorming the duties of the 
ſtation in which they are placed, and of the he 


| in which h they Note. 


CI * 


The nee above . chabliſhed are «widely d 6. 
ferent. from thoſe which. pride and tyranny” em- 
brace and inculcate. If men are endowed with 
ſuperior. abilities, or raid to an exalted lation, 
they will not eaſily admit that, between them and 
their inferiors, on dependence ang the obli ga tion 
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exertion of his abilities ; 
can enabie him to make. From his elevated ſupe - 
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are reciprocal”, Unleſs they are aeg we u, { 
peculiar generoſity of ſentiment, they will conſi- , 
Jer it as no, very, pleaſing doctrine that, between, | 
the ſoyereign and the ſubject, the magiſtrate and 
the people, the great and the mean, the rich and. 
the poor, the acute and the dull, He learned and, 
the 1 ignorant, there | is no difference but in the 
poſſeſſion of different powers, and! in the diſcharge, 
of different offices peculiar” to each capacity, apd ; 
| uſeful to all; 1 and, that, if the firſt have a Juſt de- 
mand on the N for ſubmiſſion and obedience, 4 
for honour, and reſpect, for. convenience. and leaſe, 
the ſecond have as juſt a claim on them for protec- | 
tion and defence, for the ad miniſtration of juſtice, 
and the preſer vation of equal liberty, for the ſup- 
ply of their Wants and the relief of their diſtreſſes, N 
for jaſtruction and good example... Pride and ty- 
ranny would place, on the one ſide,” all bonour 
and reſpect, and nothing but diſregard and con- 
tempt, on the other; here, all oppreſſion and vio- 
lence, and there, all patience and ſubmiſſion ; here, 
all convenience and pleaſure, and there, all . 
bour and indigence; here, would have, the ſmal- 
leſt aſſiſtance to be conſidered as an eternal obliga- 
tion, and there, the greateſt, ſervices to paſs for 
indiſpenſible duties. With ſuch ſentiments, it is 
no wonder that the mutual dependence and obli - 
gation of men ſhould be rejected as a dangerous 
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and . doctrine . equally ſubverſive of poblle 
order, and of private right. Thoſe who. think 
and act in this manner, either making no returns 
for the benefits they receive from fociety, or poſ- 
ſeſſing no capacity to make tliem, are eager to re. 
preſent every notion of mutual obligation and e- 
quality among men, as imaginary and preſumptu- 
ous, and to oblige the world to look on them” as 
its eſtabliſhed lords. But ſuch opinions can never 
retain their influence, When knowledge has begun 
to make any progreſs, and mankind to underſtand 
their own nature and dignity The bodies of n men 
can never be enſlaved, when their minds are free; 
and the moſt diligent care of all deſpots, of what- 
ever rank or denomination, ever has been, and 
ever mult be,” to keep mankind i in ignorance. | As 
ſoon a3 knowledge diffuſes her light over the dun- a 
geon in which they are inchained, the doors are * 
thrown. open, and their chains fal off. In fact, 
pride and tyranny, by deſtroying that mutual 
obligation, and that juſt equality which we have 
now eſtabliſhed, ſap the very pillars which ſuß- 
port greatneſs and diſplay. ſplendour. For, if 4 
there is no mutual obligation, no parity of right, 
then power, on the one hand, and weakneſs on 
the other, are the only bonds of ſocial or civil uni- 
on. It is eaſy to ſee where, in ſuch circumſtan- 
ces, the greateſt power will be found; whetlier w 
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in dhe hands of thi poor, the miean, the Weta 
or in thoſe of the rich, the great, the learned, and 


the ingenious. But if the grand principle of equa. 
lit of obligation, and of mutual dependence, is 


adopted i in opinion, as it is eſtabliſhed in nature, 


if ſtations and offices are neither unjuſtly uſurped, 
nor their duties perfidiouſly and weakly performed, 
the obligation to obedience and ſubmiſſion is as 
ſtrong on inferiors, as that of juſtice and diſinte- 
reſted zeal for the public good is on rulers and 
magiſtrates; ar d the honor obtained by diſtin- 
guiſhed abilities is equally due to their poſſeſſors, 
as the fruits of their honeſt labour are due to the 
lower orders of the community. This principle 

places the fabric of ſociety on a firm and laſting 
foundation, and all the parts of the building, how- 

ever different in point of ſplendour and ornament, 

are ſo cloſely connected, and ſo neceſſary to the 
whole, that none of them can be removed or de- 
ſaced, without injuring the beauty or the ſolidity 
of the ſtructure. This equally balances all the parts 
and members of the ſocial body, makes pre-emi- 
neace itſelf emerge from common intereſt, and 
again depreſſes that ſeparate independence which 
pre-eminence would aſſume, by referring it to that 
collective power from which it is wholly derived. 
A conſtant balance, and reaction of obligation and 
duty, is taus maintained through all the depart- 
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ments of ſociety, ſimilar. to what we obſerve in 
nature- As exhalations and vapours from the 
ocean and the lower parts of the earth, reſting 
on the tops of mountains, form the ſprings whence 
are derived the rivers that water and fertilize the 
different regions of the globe, and return at laſt 
into the ocean, and thus a conſtant circulation is 
maintained; ſo the more elevated ſphere of {ocie- 
ty derive their political exiſtence and energy from 
the general waſs, and, if properly filled, diffuſe 
through the whole ſocial body a ſalutary influence, 
which again ſerves to maintain their dignity and 
ſplendour. The individuals that occupy theſe 
ſpheres, detached from ſociety, and conſidered 
merely as individuals of the human race, are en- 
titled to no diſtinction or ſuperiority, but what 
ariſes from corporeal or mental qualities, which 
are the diſtinctions of nature. But, viewed in 
their connection with the political body, they 
claim their pre- eminence and power, on the ſame 
principle by which ſociety is held together, name- 
ly, that the general good mult limit the pretenſi- 
ons of individuals. 


This is that eguality of mankind, which has 
been fo often aſſexted, but is ſeldom well under- 
ſtood—an equality which the proud and tyrannical 
diſdain, becauſe it oppoſes their ſelf ſuneſs or in- 
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dolence—an equality. which turbulent and defigns 
ing men are fain to abuſe as an engine for over. 
turning regularity and government, and for in- 
troducing that anarchy in the midſt of which they 
themſelves are to riſe. It is an equality which 1 im. 
plies ſubordination an equality of wants, with a 
diverſity of means of ſupplying them—an equality 
of obligation, with different modes of diſcharging 
it. It is an equality which, by rendering all equal. 
y neceſſary, makes all, who faithfully diſcharge 
their duties, equally honourable in the fight of 
God ; but, by requiring higher and lower ſtations, 
and various diſtinctions and ſpheres, eſtabliſhes 
different degrees of reſpectabikty and honour a- 
mong men. It is an equality which degrades none 
but the tyrant, the rufffan, the thief, the volup- 
tuary, and the fluggard ; and exalts all, but theſe, 
to the ennobling dignity of conflituent members 


of the grand community of mankind, and of fel. 


low labourers with God in advancing the fene? 
of his moral and een creation. 5 


Not leſs abſurd, than b ith 
that levelling notion, which confounds all diſtinc- 
tions and ranks, annihilates ſubordination, and 
deſtroys that juſt equality which is founded in na- 
ture, and in human happineſs. While this fran 
tic opinion is directly contrary to the appointment . 


* 


. 
of God in the eſtabliſiment of ſociety,” and hôrrt. 
bly deſtructive in its conſequences, it common 
tends, like every other extravagant and vicious 
paſſron, to fruſtrate its on gratiflcation. Taking 
licentivaſneſs for liberty, it becomes the greateſt 
promoter of deſpotiſm. For, as nothing has 


brought religion more into difrepute, than big. 


try, fanaticiſm, and hypocriſy, which have ſo of- 
ten aſſumed that venerable and ſacred name; 
and as nothing has brought ſo much diſgrace on 
philoſophy, both in ancient and modern times, as 
the profligate lives of pretended philoſophers; ſo 
licentiouſneſs, appearing under the diſguiſe of liber- 
ty, has a direct tendency to render it either odious 
or contemptible. The tyrannical oppreſſors of 
their fellow men, and their ſervile abettors, ea- 
gerly lay hold of the horrid exceſſes which licen- 
tiouſneſs produces, and at which they ſecretly re- 
joice, as infidels delight in the corruptions of reli- 
gion; paint them with the deepeſt colours of an 
inflamed imagination; and aſcribe them with tri- 
umph to thoſe principles of true liberty, to which 
they are ſo repugnant. in their origin, and ſo per- 
nicious in their conſequences. The ignorant mul- 
titude, incapable of diſtinguiſhing appearances. 

from realities, haſtily admit both the aſſertion and 

its inference, and ſeek refuge from arnarchy in the 
chains of deſpotiſm. The wile, however, and the 
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good, will ny guard againſt the wild e 
mation of the demagogue, and the crafty inſinua. 
tions of the tyrant, will hold faſt thoſe eternal 
principles of equity which God has impreſſed on 
their ſouls, and, if they cannot evince their truth, 
or inculcate their practice, on mankind, will deplore 
the blindneſs and the corruption of their ſpecies, 
and pray that the Father of light may at laſt un. 
fold a day of knowledge and ſerenity, when the 
benignant voice of truth ſhall neither be ſtifled by 
the mandate of tyranny, nor drowned by the. ac- 
clamations of tumult, when the. power of opprel- 
ſion ſhall be extinguiſhed together with the deſire 
of it; when freedom ſhall be eſtabliſhed on the 
baſis of ſubordination, and ſecured by obedience 
to law; when men ſhall be attached to juſtice by 
the permanent bleſſings of ſecurity and peace. 


CHAPTER” VI. 


* FI « i 
1 '” 


Some Circumſtances of EQUALI TY not yet conſidered: 
| Havms, in the preceding Chapters, explain- 
ed the chief foundation on which it may be aſſert- 
ed that all men are equal, in as far as relates to 
every ſocial and civil duty, I ſhall now briefly 


point out ſeveral other reſpects in which the * 
of of mankind is gs evident. 
i, Bo All men are endowed with the ſame frame 
of body, and with the ſame genera! conſtitution 
of mind. - Notwithſtanding the diverſities, which 
obtain among individuals, in point of higher or 
lower degrees of excellence in any of the original 
faculties of our nature, all the ſpecies, excepting 
ſome uncommon and monſtrous inſtances, is cha- 
racteriſed by the ſame members and organs of body, 
and by the ſame faculties, propenſities, and affec- 
tions of ſoul. Does the richeſt, the moſt power- 
ful, the moſt beautiful, the moſt ingenious among 
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che ſons of men, feel teſs the ſenfe of Hunger 4g 


thirſt, of cold and pain, than thoſe of contrary de- 
ſcriptions; or are theſe laſt leſs diſtinguiſned than 
the former, by the general conſtruction and or- 
gans of the human frame; Do not the rich and 
the poor, the obſcure and the elevated, come into 
the world in the ſame ſtate of imbecility aud 
wretchedneſs? Is the infant of opulent parents 
poſſeſſed of greater vigour, or does he require leſs 3 | 
the aſſiſtance of thoſe on whoſe care he is immedi: * 
ately caſt, thau the infant of the peaſant or the 
beggar? Can he already diſcern and provide his 
food, uſe his limbs, defend himſelf from danger, 
and, by his hereditary independence, vindicate 

the true ſuperiority of his condition? So far is any 
of theſe from being the caſe, that, if there is any 
difference, in theſe reſpects, between him and the 
infant of meaner rank, it is all in favour of the 
latter. This, fromthe ſtrong and healthy conſti. 


tutionof his parents, brings along with him a frame 


naturally vigorous and robuſt, and requiring only 


the moſt ordinary care for its nouriſhment, its 


preſervation, and its final maturity. The other 
often inherits from thoſe who begat him a ſickly 
and ſlender conſtitution, which the utmoſt atten- 
tion and aſſiduity can hardly preſerve from ex- 


x tinction i in the moment of birth, and afterwards = 


more frequently debilitate than ſtrengthen. 


6 


Again, the ſame natural principles, propenſities, 
and affections, operate on all mankind with differ. 
ent degrees of force, according to their different 
ſituations. All men, of whatever rank or condi- 
tion, are ſtrongly actuated by a principle of ſelf- 
preſervation, by the love of liberty, by the de> 
fire of pleaſure, and an averſion to pain, by the 
love of ſociety, and a diſlike of ſolitude, by the 
parental, conjugal, and filial attachments, by a 
ſenfe of honour, by reſentment of injuries, and 
by a certain affection for their country. None 
are deſtitute of ſome perception of beauty, order, 
and magnificence in the works of nature or art, 
and none, but ſuch as are monſtrouſly corrupted, 
are inſenſible to the eternal diſtinctions of right. - 
and wrong, of virtue and vice, of truth and error, 
in human judgments and actions. Even the moſt 
ſtupid, ignorant and perverſe of the human ſpecies 
differ, in this reſpect, from the brutes, that, as 
they remember the paſt, and anticipate the future, 
ſo they are capable of forming and purſuing fome 
plan of life, of conceiving ſome ſyſtem of happi- 
neſs which they deſire to attain, or ſome image 
of miſery which they endeavour to avoid. No 
human being, therefore, enjoys or ſuffers like-the 
inferior animals, according to the blind impulſes of 
appetite, or the unanticipated impreſſions of ſenſe, 
but has ſome previous deliberation and-choice, with. 
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regard to the objects of deſire and averſion. Every 
» mortal alſo feels that, by the birth-right of human 
1 nature, he is entitled to certain rights, of which 
he cannot be deprived without ceaſing tobe a man, 
or without envying the condition of the inferior 
creatures. Theſe are the common features of 
Humanity. which characteriſe all the ſpecies, and 
eſtabliſh among them ſo many points of equality. 


II. All men are equal in being equally expoſed 
to viciſſitudes, and to death. To attempt any 
proof of theſe facts would be nugatory and ridicu- 

- Jous- But the conſequences to be deduced from 
them, with reſpect to the light in which the differ- 

ent orders and deſcriptions of men ought to view 
each other, are not ſo evident, or at leaſt. poſſeſs 
not that influence over the heart, to which they 
are in reaſon entitled. For, if the moſt exalt 
ed of mankind muſt, as well as the low eſt, ſubmit 
to the ſtroke of death, and moulder «5 prey of 
worms in the grave, if this event equally hangs 
over his head every moment, and, when it hap- 
- pens, muſt ſtrip him of every external diſtinction; 
can any pretenſions be mere abſurd than thoſe of 
pride, which are ſolely founded on a pre-eminence 
ſo tranſient and uncertain? For any one, there- 
fore, to value himſelf on ſuch tranſitory diſtincti- 
ons, is as ridiculous, as it would be for a traveller 
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to imagine himfelfproprietor of Loren through 
which he pr rage ; AB 

Beſides, the ſtations which diſcriminate the dif- 
ferent orders of ſociety, are by no means perma- 
nently attached to any number of individuals that 
may now enjoy them, or to their deſcendants. 
They are ſubject to many vicifſitudes, and have a 
conſtant tendency to change. As the parts of ma- 
terial nature are in perpetual fluctuation, and are 
ſometimes altered by ſecret and ſilent decays, 
ſometimes by violent convulſions, by tempeſts, 
hurricanes, inundatibns, earthquakes and volcanos, 
ſo the various orders cf ſociety are expoſed to 
conſtant changes, partly by ſudden and violent 
agitations, partly by -thoſe- ſecret, but certain 
cauſes, which are continually operating the exalta- 
tion or the depreſſion of men. Foreign wars or do- 
meſtic commotions, ſignal calamities or uncommon 
proſperity, illuſtrious virtues or flagrant vices, pro- 


_ duce the moſt wonderful alterations in human for- 


tunes. Leaving the public tranſactions of our own 
times, which furniſh moſt ſtriking» proofs of this 
fact, what numberleſs inſtances croud into the 
mind while it revolves the events of ancient or 
modern hiſtory! | | 
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Fortuna ſaevd laeta negotio t 
Ludum inſolentem ludere pertinax itte 


Tranſmutat incertos honores, 
- Nunc mihi nunc alii benigna“. 51 A 
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Tuherel is, hides: BG a certain ten- 


4 to change, and the ſame cauſes that produc. 
ed the ele vation of the higher orders of men, are 


imperceptibly operating alſo in favour of others 


placed in inferior conditions. As a projectile, 


when it has reached its higheſt point of elevation, 
begins immediately to defcend, and continues its 
courſe downwards with an accelerated velocity; 
ſo there appears to be a certain point of exaltation, 
beyond which human grandeur cannot proceed, 
aud which, by being the termination of ſplendour, 


becomes the beginning of decline, and of final pre- 


cipitation. On the other hand, as the feed of a 
tree, from the moment it is dropped into the 
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0 ® For ſortyne ever [ae dame 
 _ Indulges her malicious joy, 201 
And conſtant plays her haughty game, 
Proud of her office to deſtroy; 
To · day to me her bounty flows, | 
And now on others ſhe the bliſs beſtows. 
Fzancis's Tranſlations ' 
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from the earth new additions' to its growth, till 
it mingle its branches with the clouds, and cover 
the ſoil with its ſhade; in like manner, among the 
lower orders of men, there are evident principles 
of increaſe and amelioration of their condition, 
which fail not to operate ſucceſsfully when they 
are EE Fe 7 we; JOU FEE: N 
Deer dure rs + = oat; 
For, what are the vites Which is to in- 
fect elevated and and affluent cirtumſtances; and 
what the virtues which an humble and hard lot 
moſt eaſily engenders and cheriſhes? In the for- 
mer, we often behold pride, which excites indig- 
natiob and hatred, and, conſequently, combinati- 
ons to repreſs it. We behold luxury and extrava- 
gance, which waſts rapidly the moſt ſplendid for- 
tunes, and incapacitate for exertion and activity. 
We behold careleſfnefs and inattention, which al- 
low people's affairs to run into diſorder, and oc- 
caſion irreparable confuſion at laſt. We fed” 
behold extortion, oppreſſion, and flagrant abufe 
of power, in order to retrieve broken circumſtan- 
ces, which haſten the ruin they are employed to 
prevent, and ee e diſgrace. « Vs | 


In an humble and ſevere lot, we frequently ſee 
humility and modeſty, which never fail to concili- 


ate complacency. We ſee patience and frugality, 
* | | 
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of which the. former. renders che hardeſt conditi · 


on tolerable, and the latter draws eaſe from pe. 
nury. We ſee induſtry, anda ſucceſsful exertion 
af abilities, which firſt make men uſeful and indiſ- 
penſibly neceſſary even to their ſuperiors; then 
bring them into notice and regard; and, laſtly, 
raiſe them to truſt and aſſluence. Thus, while 
thoſe who are placed in the higheſt ſtations, 
ſuppoſing they have no exertions to make, 
becauſe chey have reached the pinnacle of human 
greatneſs, are verging towards decline and obſcu- 
rity, thoſe who move in an inferior ſphere, urged 
by their neceſſities, or ſtimulated by their ambiti - 
on, are making conſtant efforts to riſe, watching 
every favourable opportunity of ſucceſs, and ſi- 
lently climbing the ſteep from which the former 
are deſcending · Where are now thoſe illuſtrious 
families that occupy ſuch a remarkable place in 
ancient biſtory'? They are not ſurely all. extinct; 
their deſcendants, doubtleſs, exiſt ſomewhere up- 
on the earth. But they are confounded with the 
general maſs of mankind, while others haveariſen 
to fine in the ſphere from which they have de- 
parted. It is thus that Divine Providence, which 


has, for the wiſeſt reaſons, eſtabliſned, an inequa- 


lity of ſtations and talents among men, has by al- 
lowing their virtues and vices to operate their na- 
tural effects of alternate depreſſion and exaltation, 
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III. If we juſtly eke his: wb ah 
inconveniencies of every condition of life, we ſhall 
find that they nearly balance each other, hat the 
ſum of happineſs, ſhaved" among the human ſpecies, 
is divided in pretty equitable: pon tions; and that 
equality of enjoyment is another ground, on which 
the different ranks of ſociety, if not the individuals 
that are placed in them, are on 4 level. The 
grand difference, in this reſpect, conſiſts in what 
is appropriated to no ſtation or fortune, but is e- 
qually open to them-all—internal. diſpoſi tion and 
character; which ĩt is unqueſtionable; may be diſ- 
played in their greateſt; excellence, and evjayed 
in their higheſt perfection, in the, laweſt, as well 
as in the-moſtelevated, ſpheres As the different 
regions of the globe, however removed from the 
Equator, or the Poles, enjoy equal meaſures of 
light and darkneſs, though diſtributed in different 
manners; ſo the different orders of ſociety poſſeſs 
equal portions of felicity, and are expoſed to equal 
pains, though the modes of enjoyment and ſuffer- 
ing be diverſiſied. If the honours of an exalted 
ſtation are greater than thoſe of an humble one, 
its duties are alfo more difficult ; if its virtues are 
more ſplendid, its temptations are more * 

of 2 
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and its vices more conſpicnous; if its enjoyments 


are more reſined, its ſufferings are more acute, and 
its afflictions more durable. Is it ſuppoſed that 
the burden of labour js heavier than that of indo- 
lence, or the pains of indigence greater than thoſe 
of ſenſuality? Conſider that health often ſmiles, 
on the cheek of poverty, while diſeaſe deforms the 
face of opulence. Do any imagine that the ſolicitude 
of providing daily ſubſiſtence is greater than that 
which attends the improvement, or the ſecurity, 
of an extenſive eſtare—that thereal-wants of na- 
ture afford more anxiety and care, than the ima- 
ginary demands of extravagance—that the evils 
Which are really felt, are greater than//thoſe 
which diſtempered fancy creates? —let' ſuch conſi- 
der the diſeontent, the uneaſineſs, the dejection, 
the way ward humours, and the fullen gloom, 
that ſo often haunt che great and the wealthy, an 
acknowledge that fleep viſits the couch 'of 1 
! and flies from the bed of dune. 


KN 


* 


Do any imagine that it is more nente 
ſue, with conſtancy and firmneſs, the rugged and 
thorny paths of the humble vale of life, than to 
maintain the elevated poſts of dignity and honour, 
in the midſt of intrigue, of competition, of cla- 
mour, and of all the uncertainty of favor? Lei 
them reflect on the ſolicitudes and the terrors of 


to the ſuperior or inferior ranks of ſociety. 
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the public governor, when unſucceſsful iſſues at- 
tend his adminiſtration, when the tide of popular 
approbation begins to ebb, when his enemies ſpread 
diſcontent through che land, repreſent him to the 
people as the author of their calamities, and rouſe 
them to ſacrifice him as the victim of their fury. 
The ſtorm often burſts on the palace, when it pat- 
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Iv. All men are i Ng En 


duty to diſcharge, ſome peculiar advantages for 


the exhibition of correſponding virtues, ſome pe- 
culiar temptations to correſponding vices, and in 


being placed in a courſe of probation for a future 


and firial tate. If the duties of each ſtation are 
properly diſcharged, its virtues proportionably | 


diſplayed, and its temptations ſurmounted, it is 


difficult. to ſay whether the greateſt praiſe is dne 
Tf 
the duties or the virtues of either are neglected, 

or its temptations allowed to prevail, the blame 
is equal on both ſides, although the puniſhments 


are frequently diftributed very unequally under 


human governments. That all men are af pre- 
ſent placed in a preparatory ſtate for a future ex- 
iſtence, both natural and revealed religion concur 


in evineing. It is no leſs evident, from the ex. 
ternal principles by which ighe divine e 
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is adminiſtered, that the characters which men 
have acquired in the preſent period of being, will 
be the only meaſures of their future fate, and 
that all thoſe diſtinctions, which are wholly ex- 
ternal, will then diſappear forever! If any re- | 
gard is then paid to the. different tations. which 
men have occupied here below, it will only be in 
order to determine how far they have diſcharged 
the duties of them, and what degree of merit, 
or demerit, is to be aſſigned to each individual, 

according to the talents he poſſeſſed, and the. op- 
portunities he enjoyed for the practice of every 
virtue. Here all men are placed on the moſt per- 
fect equality, have the ſame hopes, the ſame fears, 
the ſame pleas to urge, the ſame titles to produce, 
or rather are levelled by the ſame incapacity. of all 
merit, but what is derived from the clemency of 
the Great Judge, operating through the plan of 
ſalvation he has eſtabliſhed. With his eyes turned 


t a 2 


wh conſummation on his heart, (and ed nk 
he be to whoſe mind ſuch thoughts are never pre- 
ſent i) can anyone deny the equality of mankind, 
nor perceive the empty titles, and tinſel ſplendors 
and idle pageants of this tranſitory period, ſwim- 
ming before his ſight, and finally diſappearing, 
like the dreams which occupy his fancy in ſleep, | 
but fade and are forgotten When he opens his 
eyes. and again enjoys the reality of 185 
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I N the diſcuſſion. of moral and meraphyſica} 
ſubjects, hardly any thing has occaſioned greater 
obſeurity, and, of conſequence, more violent dif. 
putes, than the ambiguity of terms, and the vague 
and indeterminate ideas annexed to them by dif- 
ferent parties. Of this no word can afford a more 
ſtriking inſtance than the term right, | eſpecially 
when 1 denote a moral capacity to act, 


70 


to p, or to demand, in certain circumſtances- 


Of this the notion willlbe found to be as various, 
as the philoſophical or religious ſyſtems which 
men have adopted, the profeſſions. which they 
have embraced, the ſtations which they occupy, 


or the company they frequent. Although peo - 


ple may agree in f fome general and indefinite no- 


tions of right, yet, in the peculiar ideas they en- 


tertain with regard to its application tu all. the 


particular objects uf human action and purſuit, it 


will be found that their conceptions are not redu- 
cible to any det nd 
on this account, however, to imagibe. that as 
rights of men are indefinable, or that there are 
not general claſſes to which. they may be reduted· 
For, although the private rights of individuals 
muſt vary according to their different circumſtan· 


ces and relations, there are ſtill certain and per- 


manent principles on which they are founded, and 


from which they muſt be deduced, in order to 


diſtinguiſh them from thoſs powers Which fraud 
ſecretly obtains, or violence openly uſurps. Un- 


leſs this were the caſe, laws and obligations would 


be unmeaning n power the eee 


of right and eos, 


Without, iar logon pp imo any — | 


and. refined ſpeculations concerning the foundation 


* 
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of moral obligation, I ſhall 11 only obſerve, that we 
ſeem, in general, to denominate that right which 
has a tendency to promote the univerſal happineſs 
of mankind, or that of tlie individual himſelf, 
when it is not repugnant to the more extenſi ve 
intereſt, whether of the whole ſp pecies, or of the 
ſmaller communities into which 2 5 ſpecies is di. 
vided. To theſe two general heads, namely, fen- 
dency.to general, and tendency to particular hap- 
pineſs, when properly limited; it will be found 
that every thing juſt, and honorable; and praiſe- 
worthy, in human ſentiments and conduct is ulti. 
mately referable. Whoever, does, or poſſe es, or 
demands, what is conducive to the common good, 
or to his own intereſt inconſiſtency with this that 
he ſhould do, or poſzſ5, or demand, we fay he has ; 
en e 7 &s or to demand, it. 


, * 
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Te; is -ovileat;: that the only notions we can 1 
to ourſelves of happineſs muſt be derived from 
thoſe original principles of our nature, by which 
certain objects are conſtituted the means of ſatis. 
faction and pleaſure, and others the cauſes of un- 
eaſineſs and pain. The former become, on that 
account, deſirable, and the latter, Aſagrecable and 
odious. By implanting theſe deſires and averſions 
in the ſoul of man, the Creator evidently intend- 
ed that they ſhould be indulged within the limits 
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1 ras preſcr rd e 10 Apen, and. in order to ſte? c 
ver theſe Ir has Her zaded the noble faculty t 
of reaſon. Accordingly, r ſeems ane ten do t 
0 MN 
certain feeling of right to 5 We The 0 
original propenſities and deſires ſpring up ſponts. . 
neoully in the ſoul, and impel it to action. In 
children, theſe are the Firſt ſtimulants to motion x 
and achvity, and, as they are ftill undirected by jc 
the higher findples' of our nature, and by the th 
improvemen 'of experience, conſtitute their on- ſp 
ly notions ; of ri right. As the inferior animals are of 
immediately carried by nature towards thoſe ob! m 
jects which are adapted to ſatisfy their inſtinctive # be 
principles; ſo men, in the firſt period of their ex. fa 
 iſtence, 'greedily deſire and ſeize Whatever their A 
> appetites or paffns point out to chem ds agree? de 
ble, and conſider it as an injury to -withhold from. ay 
them the indulgence ; but ſuch is the beautiful or- iy 
der eſtablimed in the human conftirittion, that m. . ve 
ny. of theſe propenfities limit and balance each 00 * 
; ther, ſo that the immoderate indulgence of one ; of 
prevents that fatifaQion! of others, Which is all of 
a neceſſary ingredient of Pappflefß Different fer 
pains and inconvemencies,  ſoon'experieneed from or 
unbridled propenſities; ſaggeſtthgneceffiry vf mo- lay 
deration and ſelf. command. The pleaſures and ed 
ge! 


the advantages of ſocie Watrach men ro WEE The: 
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cles, and point out, at the ſame time, the neceſſi· 
ty of regulating their conducł in ſuch a manner as 
to prevent their defires and purſuits from encroaeh- 
ing on the n natural defires * purſuits of, 
others. . OF . 11 « 36 33 


* ” 
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Reaſon, recollecting the paſt, and anticipating 


the future, eſtabliſhes ſuch rules of action and en- 
joyment as unite the perfection and happineſs of 


the individual with the general intereſt of the 
ſpecies, aad convert the harmonious movements 
of the whole ſocial. body into the moſt _ efficacious - 


means of promoting the happineſs, of all its mem- 


bers of whatever rank or degree. The moral | 
faculty, ſurveying ſuck. a beautiful and ſalutary .- 
arrangement, ſanctions it with its approbation and 
decrees, that every human being is bound to act 


and to enjoy in conformity. to the principles of this 


ſyſtem. The various relations and circumſtances ; 
of men being conſidered and defined, general max- 


ims are formed, which are denominated the laws 


of nature» Asthe human conſtitution is the work 


of the ſupreme Creator, whatever. is, by juſt in- 
ference, deducible from this conſtitution, as a rule 
of conduct to man, is as juſtly held to be a divine 


law, as if the Omnipotent Legiſlator had proclaim- 
ed it with the moſt audible voice. From theſe 


general laws, various rights are deduced compe- 
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tent to men, whether as *. in their com- 
mon nature, or as belonging to thoſe peculiar re · 
lations in which they are placed, by the en 
| arrangements of ſociety. 
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In this manner; the notions of the different 


rights of men are acquired. 
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| CHAPTER, 


The two 2 DIVISIONS of 1 RIGHTS which. flrw from | 
©, the Natural EQUALITY of 1 MANKIND. . 


ROM the ſhort dedudtion N in the - 
| Nessa chapter, joined to what has been eſta- 5 
bliſhed in the firſt book, it is evident that there ire 
certain natural rights, which cannot be infringed, * 
without overturning the foundations of human 
ſociety, and that there are others which be- Mn” 
long only to certain deſcriptions of men, 
in conſequence of that ſocial der Which 
is neceſſary for the general felicity. The for- 
mer are to be conſidered as the original conditions . 
of the ſocial compact; the latter, as the means by 
which it is to be executed ; and both flow from 


that idea, of . of obligation » which we have 
above illuſtrated. 


In the firſt place, chere are Krain of ia e = 
ſo ſtrongly interwoven with the human frame, 
ſo intimately blended with its eſſence, ſo efficient 
of all that can be called human, that the violation» © « 
of ous cannot be tata in any other dr 

| n 
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0 76 » — 
n ig of den nay, an entire en- 
tinction of the diſtinctive attributes of the human 
character. Of conſequence, every man ſtipulates, 
by entering into ſociety with his ſpecies, that the | 
- enjoyments grounded on theſe principles, or, in 
other words, the rights which attach to them, as 
the gifts of God to his rational creatures, ſhall be. 
maintained to him inviolate ; and reſerves to him. 
felf the privilege of defvndio g them at all hazards, 
IT whenever i it is attempted to wreſt them from him. 
For, as every human being is a conſtituent mem- 
ber of the ſocial body, he is, while he diſcharges 
the duties incident to his peggliar capacity, enti- 
 thed, equally with every other, to the grand pre- 
| rogatives of human nature, which civil ſociety i is 
intended to maintain and j improve. He i Is as ne- 
WF ceſſary, as the moſt diſtinguiſhed « of mankind, to 
the general perfection and felicity, and he contri. 
butes to it that portion which his abilities enable 
him to furniſh. The rights, therefore, Which 
are indiſpenſibly neceſſary to the preſervation and 
happineſs of each individual, in whatever rank or 
ſituation he. may be placed, muſt equally belong | 
to all, and can never ſuffer the ſmalleſt diminuti- 
on from any claims or prerogatives attached to the 
diſtinctions of for tune, of rank, or of talents- . 
They are the neceſſary appendages of that egua- 
tity which ſubſiſts among Amen amidſt the diver- 
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herent and original rights of human nature, which 


equally belong to all men without exception; 


and, ſecondly, thoſe adventitious rights, which 


belong only to particular deſcriptions of men, as 
characteriſed, Whether by particular talents, or 
by particular Ffithdiiond' in civil ie, but equally ' 
to all to whom theſe deſcriprions are applicable. 
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* 1. 1 innocent member of ſociety has a 
perfect right 10 life, and to the integrity of his 

© body. No principle f is more deeply engraved in 
3 conſtitution of all animals, than that of ſelf. 
| + , preſervation. - Every living creature has an ab- 
ö | horrence of diſſolution, and a ſtrong averſion 
from pain, which is a ſtimulant ſtill more power. 
ful chan the love of pleaſure; becauſe the remo- 
* val of evil i is the firſt ſtep towards enjoyment.” No- 
95 thing excites the deteſtation of mankind more than 
an unprovoked attempt on life, or even violent af- 
fault, 14 no more is intended than to wound, 
or to mutilate. ' Beſides, no man can be uſeful to 

| ſociety, but in as far as his life is preſerved and ſe- 
- ©. cured, and bodily health and vi Sour ire neceſſary 
. to 'diſchange the moſk i important! ſocial duties. The 


* . Tight te theſejs ſacredind inviolable, and, when- 
3 "bb ever they are e uojuſtly alſeultel, every man igey- 
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| aggreſſor, when every other means of ſecurity is 


of the preſervation of chaſtiry when ae 


II. Every man has a perfect — the full 
fruits of his own honeſt ingenuity and labour. 
The Creator, by beſtowing on every perſon a cex- 
_ tain portion of eorporeal or mental ability, plaiu- 
ly intended that it ſhould be exerciſed. To this 
_ exerciſe men are impelled by the ſtimulants of 
Arber and of pain. Resch, te 


R of former wants, the e of pro- 

viding for them when they Pal again racur- 
The natural productions, which may be render- 
ed ſubſer vient to the uſe of man, neceſſarily be- 
come the property of the firſt occupier, becauſe, 


if they were appropriated ta none, they would be 
uſeleſs to all; at leaſt, ſuch of them ag could af- 


ford no preſent a would remain neglect- 
| ed and unimproved- For no man will beftow la- 
bour and time on that from which he is to receive 
'BO profit. Men are ftroogly affected by a tender 
| folicitude for their offspring and near connectione, 

1 to whom they wiſh to impart a ſhare of their ſy- 
1 perfluities during life, and, at death, to tranſmit. ; 


* 


. their entire poſſeſſions. n are iulamed with. 
- * % %. 3 * . 
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Wen 


removed. In this right is evidently included that 


( 80 * 1 ©. 


z thirſt of honour and applauſe, and eager” to * 
tain them by the difplay of uſeful, of elegant; dr 
of ſublime; talents. Beſides, while men mutual-. 
ly ſupply each other with What they want, for 
an equivalent, ſociety, is more cloſely cementec 
| by « a conſtant interchange of the various products 
of induſtry, of art, and of wealth; and, by the 
different conditions of men in point of fortune, 
opportunity is, as above obſerved, afforded for the 
exerciſe of many virtues, which could not other- 
wiſe exiſt. Man's double capacity, as an individu- 
al, and as a member of ſociety, is thus beſt pre- , 
ſerved, and his ſelfiſh, as well as his ſocial, pro- 
penſities are gratified. In fact, the fame means 
that enable him moſt amply to indulge the former, 
f alſo qualify him for ſatisfying moſt eſfectually the 
1 latter. By the exerciſe and cultivation of all Kis 
faculties, and by the improvement of the opportu- 
nities he enjoys, he beſt promotes his own private 
. Happineſs, and, in the ſame manner, he contri- 
butes moſt to the public good. As the perfection 5 
and folidity of all the parts of a building produce 5 
the folidity and perfection of the whole; ſo, in hu- 0 
man ſociety, the proſperity of all its W in 1 
their different relations and circumſtances, produ- 
ees the ſum of general happineſs. Notwithſtand- 
ing therefore, the Utopian ſyſtem of a community 
of goods, THEN ſome OS FO E 
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their eyes on partial views of 1 and in- 
convenience, have endeavoured to recommend, 


and ſome ſmaller ſocieties have exemplified; it is. 


undoubted that both public and priva er. 
be ſas. 


require that the right of ren 1 


| uy maintained 7, 


This right ee net ak that voſſeſſions; al 
ready lawfully. acquired, ſhould. remain the invio- 
lable property of their poſſeſſors, but alſo that 
every honeſt and fair mean of acquiring ſhould be 
equally open to all who are placed in the ſame 5 


circumſtances... It requires that 4 fair field be ; 


granted for tlie exerciſe of every uſe ful and orna- 
mental talent, and that its natural rewards ba 


not with held from it. Partial and narrow ſyſtems +4 


of policy, whereby the intereſt of a few is only 
conſulted, frequently cramp genius, and reſtrain, 
induſtry, to the great prejadice of the me 
good. , 4 ba of 


3 
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a Theſe, however, with whatever PIRATES, | 
may be coloured, are juſtly. to be accounted viola - 
tions of the ſacred right of property, which re 
gards not only what men already honeſtly poſſeſs, 
bur alſo, what, they may honeſtly obtain. The 
powers of their bodies, and the faculties of their 
minds, are the only property which men receive 


Y - 
* : * 


en) 
| from nature. The exerciſe'of theſe on the vark. 
ous natural productions, introduced the adventiti - 
n rights to theſe objects, and inheritance and 
con tragts transferred them from their original pro- 


prietors to their ſucceſſors. But the foundation of 
all property is the common right to the earth and 
its productions, which God has granted to man- 
kind, together with the peculiar appropriation 


which every one made of ſome portion of theſe to 


himſelf, by che uſe of his mental and corporeal 
powers: It is abſurd, therefore, that adventitious 
rights ſhould be ſacred; while the primary means 
of acquiring theſe 1 * * x; N 
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„ III. ATT men have av-equil Al b fs für aft | 
| Honeſt character, till if * has been proved thar they «| 
July forfeited it · The love of character 


is deeply implanted in the human breaſt, and as it 
can only be extinguiſhed, with the extinction of in· 


by tegrity; ſoit is ſtrong in proportion to the ſtrength (| 


of virtuous and elevated: ſentiments- The loſs "of ' 


reputation, wounding one of the moſt lively feel. 


ings of the human heart, is one of the greateſt 
calamities in life. With the loſs of character ma- 
ny other evils are unavoidably connected, which, 
while they deſtroy the private happineſs of the 
individual, allo fruſtrate his public 1 2 The 
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ſucceſsof a perſon 1 in the a beben in the 


improvement of his fortune, or in the · exerciſe of 


his abilities, depends greatly on the opinion which 
is entertained of his integrity. His. uſefulneſs to 


ſociety depends chiefly on the confidence which his 


fellow men can repoſe in him. When any man's 


honeſty is queſtioned, his talents, far from being 


objects of complacency, are converted into ſources 
of terror, and mankind naturally combine in or- 


der todeprive them of thoſe opportunities of ex- 
ertion, which ſeem to threaten their on ſafety. - 


— 
* 


Fame, or diſtinguiſhed conſideration and reſpect, 


belong only to eminent abilities, virtues or ſtations. 
But the character of honeſty belongs equally to all 


who faithfully diſcharge every ſocial and civil 
obligation: Thoſe who, in every ſituation and 


circumſtance; whether of exaltation or of obſcuri- 
ty, carry along with them purity of heart and in- 
tegrity of conduct, meet on the equal footing of 
good men, and are equally entitled to all the en- 
joyment, advantage, and conſideration, which that 
character juſtly claims, and cannot fail to poſſeſs; 
if not clouded by miſrepreſentation, or ſtained by 
calumny. The moſt illuſtrious abilities, or the 
moſt exalted ſtation 1, give not, of themſelves, a 

better title to a fair and lh teri be eng than 
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cumſtances. This right, till it is loſt by vicious 
action, extends to all conditions and ranks with- 
vut exception» 
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or to act in Whatever marmer he pleaſes, provided 
he offers no injury to others, and vivlates no law 
enacted by the pub ht authority of the civil ſociety | 
ro which be belongs. As foon as e form che no- 
tion of à rational agent, freedom immediately en- 
ters into tlie conception; ant all happineſs and dl! 
virtue reſt on its foundation. For, as virtue 
conſiſts in the proper uſe of all our faculties, or 
in that conduct Which is ſaited to the human na. 

tore and condition; ſo happineſs confiſts in the 
poſſeſſion of thoſe ènjoyments, of Which nature 
has rendered us capable, and which the right uſe » 
of reaſon enables us to'obtain. But how can he; 
who is deprived of the power of, regulating his 
own actions, and of determining and directing his 
purſuits, either exert his faculties in ſuch a man- 
ner as is beſt adapted to their ends, or purfue thoſe 


enjoyments, with the greateſt vigour, to whick - 
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A wiſdom, {kil] , ingenuity, dexterity, art, labour, 


EEE) 
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be has aſſigned the higheſt value ; how can. he, 
who is ſubjected to the arbitrary will of another, 


contribute. his portion to the common order and 
felicity; which reſults from the combined efforts 


of all directed to this glorious and comprehenſive 


end from the combined exertions of knowledge, 


reſolution, and vigour, ſhared among all the mem- 


bers of the ſocial body? Suppreſs the juſt exertion | 


of any of theſe ſeparate portions, juſt ſo much 4s 
cut off from the general perfection and happineſs, 
and, white individuals are oppreſſed, the public 
ſuffers. |. Subje& them to the arbitrary will of one, 


or of a few; all the light, and invention, and ener- 


gy, which reſult from the free, but well regulat-: 
ed, efforts of all acting in harmonious concert are 
gone —all that variety of talent, of deſign, of pur · 
ſuit, and of operation, which embelliſh, and im- 
prove, and ſtrengthen, human fociety, is extin« 
guiſhed—and the whole ſocial maſs, ſubordinated 
to one feeble and i impotent will, ever influenced 
by narrow and contracted vie ws, or by cloudy paſ- 
ſions, either pines in a paſſive lethargy, or, if it 
is called into action by extraordinary ſtimulants, 


exhauſts its ſtrength by its efforts, while their 


produce is wholly drawn off by the privileged 


part; ſumilar to thoſe aged trunks on which we 
behold a few of the higher branches retaining titeir 
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| fap and verdure, while the tree itſelf is rotten, 
and ſinking ſpeedily to duſt. Thus the preſerva- 
tion of liberty is neceſſary to the attainment of pub 
lic, as well as of private, felicity; nor can it ever 
be ſuppoſed that any human being, whoſe judg- 
ment is ſound, and who has not been corrupted 
by long habits of ſervitude, would either expli⸗ 
citly or tacitly relinquiſh what is neceſſary to eve - 
ry enjoyment ef human nature, and without 
which, ſociety itſelf is his greateſt curſe. In 
| ſhort, liberty and human nature are inſeparable; 
to deſtroy the former, is to annihilate the latter 
is to annihilate every notion of duty, and vir- 
tue, and happineſs, beyond what is werely ſenſu 
al ny brutiſl. © 
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11 ; is no ates then, has tha love of freedom 
ſhould be. ſtrong and vigorous in the breaſt; in pro- 
portion to the elevation of ſentiment, the ſenſe 
of honour, the regard for virtue, with which 
each individual is endowed, and that, by every 
generous and feeling ſoul, ſlavery ſhould be deem- 
ed the greateſt of human evils. Pale, indeed, 


ſubjeQion; muſt Wen man ma who. can eee 
himſelf as the property of his fellow creature, 
and feels no indignation at the tyrant who reduc- 


es him to this deſpicable condition, and who, de- 
H 3 
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grading” the rational creation of God, Which he | 
| has firſt debafed in his own ſoul, outrages heaven r 
white he domineers upon | "MIN Few of mankigd 
are ſo degenerate as to have loſt all ſenſe of liber. 
ty, and of the native dignity of man. For ak 


though they may fabmit in ſilence to a deſpot, yer 
they abhor him in their hearts: and, when they 


can do it with ſafety, would lay hold of the fiphh 
opportunity of. ſhaking off the yoke. The name 
of maſter and flave annihilate all claims of duty 
3Þ voluntary offerings of affectzan, and exhibit 
man to man in 2 ſtate of hoſtiliey, where Power 
isthe yy An, and terror tho N A obli 
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5 From eee be eablithal bs a certain | 
L200 then arbitrary goveromevts, in whatever hands they quay 

be placed, can never effeRually ſecure the happineſy of 
With whatever wiſdom and goodpeſs a privee may be endowed, 
| it is inipoſfible, from the-uarrownefs of the human mind, that bs 
* views can extend to cvery department of civil ſocirvy 4 2nd be 
| will be upavoidgbly cxpaſed ta impeſtion from ſome quarter rue 

tber. His adminiſtration, of conſequence, can never be 
Vich that ertenſtve betgficence; which refules ſrom forms of gw 
verntacnt which are calculated to colfeR into one point che vim 
I ingenuity, -and vigour, which are diffuſed through the whole #66 
F — del bady. Pefdes, as it in the iptention of civil ſociety te h- 
4 mote the bappinsſb of al ite members, ir is impoffible dat its 
4 code can be obtained, vhen the ſenſe af ſree dam. which is ſo eſſen. 
| tial an ingredient of human felicity, i is Nr cowppletely, e 
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Notwithſtanding this averſion 0 ſervitude, —_ 


and this love of fresdam, ſo Grovgly implanted 
in the human breaſt, ii muſt de confeſſed; that = 
there is in mankind hoch an aſtoniihing propenſity- 

to tyrannize, and a Wonderful facility. in fubmit- 
ting to enormous. power. The freedom "which 
men claim to themſelves, they are not willing o 

grant to others, and the principle which. inſpires 
the wiſh of independence, produces the exerciſe 
of oppreſſion. The love of pre-emivence and 
power relects competition and equality; fond at- 
tachment to one's n opinians. ftimulates men to 

preſcribe them as rules to others ; poſſeſſion . 

ſtantly aims at enlarging; its bolands 2 elevation 
and authority have a perpetual rendency upwards, 
and, in their aſcent; depreſs thoſe parts through = 
which they -move-—the  geperalityi uf . mankind, 
long accuamed. to admirę ſplendour and wealth, 
or eminent talents, neadily ſahmit to their domi-. 
nion; and voluntary homage e e 
jection, Which is at laſt. exacted as 2 rights Ha- ' 

hits of. ſervitude debilitate che ſanſe af freedom, 
and the rigours of opprgſſion are frequently. ne- 
ceſſary to rouſe it. It is thus that the love of ins. 
dependence ſtimulates to encroach on the rights 


of others, and that ſucli encroachment i is 1 rer f 
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On th account, all civil liberty. is limited. by 
- theſe two conditibns} abſtinence from injury to 
_ othbrs/4fOſibmillivivie the laws enacted by the 
authority of political Tociety. Whoever injures 
others is not à free man, but a tyrant; and, if he 
is free, others are ſlaves“. As it is the gratid de. 
| ſign of civil ſociety to ſecure men from that in- 
juſtice and violence which would ſoon ſubj ect all 
to the moſt powerful, it is neceſſary chat the pub- 
lie authority "ſhould circumſeribe the actions of 
each individual. While all are equally ſubject to 
his authority, and the collective power of the 
whole community is centered in xhis point, it fol. 
lows as a neceffary' conſequence of that equality, 

which conſiſts in the relation that all equally bear 
to the ſocial body, that the actions of each ſhould 
de directed and limited by this relation. No mem · 
ber is ſubject to another; conſidered as a member, 
bot every member is ſubject to the whole in its 


3 collective capacity, and, when this capacity is tran 
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" "ferred to any part, or to any number of parts of 
the ſocial body, theſe deriving their pre. eminence 
and authority from the whole ſociety, have a right 
8 er- airs Nr While ! in mae — 
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) 
in which they appear. as members. themſelves, and 
act, not in a public, but in a private, capacity, 
they are equally fubject to the common willj e- 
preſſed by public laws, with all the other mem- 
bers of the community In civil ſociety, it is this 
alone that maintains that equality which ſubſiſts 
among all its different members, notwithſtanding 
the diverſities which fortune; rank, or talents, have 
introduced. · For, as theſe only diverſify; the man- 
ner in which each is to contribute his portion to 
the public good; ſo, when all are equally ſubject 


to common laws, all are levelled by this common 


ſubjection, and every one is reſtricted to that line 
of conduct, which is neceſſary for the preſervati - 
on and welfare of the political ſyſtem- Unlimit- 

ed freedom is unattainable not only in civil ſociety, 
but in every. ſpecies of / aſſociation Whatever, be- 
cauſe the actions of every individual of the ſociety 


are limited by the actions of all the reſt, and by the 
general deſign and conditions of aſſociation, itſelf. 


The grand deſign of every ſocial union is to ob- 
tain the co-operation of all its members for the 
common good. It is hence incumbent on every 


one of them, ſo to regulate his conduct, as to con- 


tribute to the end propoſed. Nay, perfect liberty, 
if, by that term, we underſtand the unreſtrained 


indulgence of every deſire and propenſity, is as 


inconſiſtent with the rational conſtitution of each 


92 


mi vidual, as it is with the principles of Sul udien, 
For chege iñ an der eſtabliſhed by nature among 
all our deſires and paſſions; and reaſon is given 
both to diſcover and to wainxain it · Aa the vielater 
of civil order geaſes to he a citian, and becames-a 
public enemy, ſe he who violates the ↄrder of the 
moral and. rational nature ceaſes to be a man, de- 
genergtes inte a hrute/ and is che deſtroyer af. his 
own happineſs . As a man, he galy. is free, who, 
delivered from the yoke: of paſſian, freely follows 
the dictates of his nupler faculties, and indulges 
every natural propenſity.is eonſiſteney with wen · 
tal order · In like manner, eivil ſbeiety is free, 
when delivered from arbitrary power, in What. 
ever ſhape it may exiſt, allits members ave placed. 
under the empire and dominian of laws, epforeing 7 
the grand principles of political union, and equal - 
ly binding on the legiſlators. thamſelves as on the 
people. If any. axe raiſed above law, or enjoy 
privileges and prerggatives, which have no rela. 
tion to the public goo, and are burthenſome 40 
the community, in proportion as they are advanta- 


geous, to the poſſeſſqrs of them, the principles o 


civil union are oppoſed, political equality is ſub-, 

verted, and oppreſſion, more or leſe grievous (cr, 
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As the limitatibn of law” is itifepirable from 
the liberty to which every citizen has an incon- 
reſtible right ; fo this right implies that, in every 
inſtance, neither contrary to law, nor injurious! to 
others, eyery innocent perſon, who has reached 
the years of maturity, and has not voluntarily 
ſubjected his. aftions' to the'controul- of others, 
ſhould enjoy the power ef acting as he pleaſes. 
Perſons of ſound judgment, and of generous ſen- 
timents, will, in the uſe of this freedom, confult 
not only their own pleaſure and advantzge, bus 
alſo,the felicity of all to whom their inſtuence may 
extend. Their purſuits will be characterized by 
« dignity and beneficerice, which will poirit them 
out as the orvaments of ſociety, and the objects 
of genera) adthiration and gratitude." Suech III 
find their moſt delightful enjoyments'in-theirown = 
bigbeſt improvement, and im their moſt ex tenſive 
ut in to others. Men of inferior capacity, at of 
a meaner turn of mind, will chiefly devote them - 
ſelves tu ſenſual pleaſures, and to ſelbſh pur ſuſts; 


aud thus with- hold from the public a great deal 


of benefit whick they might other wife coutributes 
On this account, hawever; they are not to be de- 
priwed of their liberty, as long as they vemaitm 
within the bounds of that innocence which, how. 
ever deficient in a moral and religious light, is. 
ſuflieient for the maintenance of public peace, andi 


(9%) 
of civil and political order. They are not amien- 
able to human, but to divine juſtice; and muſt be 
called to account, not in the preſent, but in a fu- 
ture, world. Argument, perſuaſion,” and exam- 
ple, may be employed and every good man will 
uſe. them to the utmoſt of his power, in order to 
diffuſe; virtue and happineſs. among his ſpecies: 
But to uſe violence for this purpoſe, is both to 
diſappoint the end, and to exhibit an inſtant e of 
that folly Which is repyobated in others. Men 
may be conſtrained to be harmleſs and jolt, bur 
not to be virtuous and happy! wo 1 PE —— 

8 4. che 8 r een t b 

In the right of liberty is Wwe be free als 
of private judgment in every thing relative to the 
regulation of: conduct, and eſpecially to religion, 
as well as the free commutication of fentiment 
within the bounds above ſtared. It is vain t6 
think of enjoying liberty of action, if the opini- 
ons by:which action is to be directed are not alſo 
free. In fact, the right af private judgment can- 


not be alieuated or wreſtett from any human be- 


ing by any power on earth. The mind of man, 

conſtituted free by its Creator, will ever remain 
ſo, in ſpite of every endeavour to enſlavè ĩt· Tg- 
norance may darken, prejudice reſtrain, or cor- 
ruption pervert, its powers; ſtill the opinions 
which it really embraces, are ſuch, as appear to 


6986 
it the beſt, according to the light which it enjoys. 
But to conceive any mortal adopting an opinion, 
for which he perceives no ground, is the moſt 
glaring contradiction is to ſuppaſe him admit - 
ting and rejecting at once the ſame propofitions. 
With regard to religion, in particular, the right 
of private judgment, and the freedom of conſci- 
ence, are to be maintained, as neceſſarily connect - 
ed with the equality of all men; above eftabliſh- 
ed. For, although religion ever has been, and 
ever muſt be, the ſtrongeſt bond of ſociety, yet 
the ſtrength of this bond depends on the united 
evidence of the religious opinions which are adopt- | 
ed, and on the ſincerity with which they are em. | 
braced · It is only when religious opinions are 
both true in themſelves, and ingenuouſly profeſſed; 


that they can exert any . influence on We 


actions of men. Gi hg 4-668 64135 att. 
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leg to O percelyeiraths] is the operation of the 
underſtanding. - To embrace it with becoming = 
real, and to obey its dictates with undeviating 
conſtancy, is the operation of the heart. The 
underſtanding may be enlightened by reaſon, the 
heart may be affected by perſuaſion, and, in order 
that either may be produced, perfect freedom is” 
neceſſary. To conviace or to perfuade by vio: 
lence, is the greateſt of abſurd} ties, 18 4 manifeſt” 
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vmpoſſbilith3-kndwken there i either enöiabn 
nor perſuaſion where can religion ſubſiſt? Plate 
it where it can only reſide in the underſtunding 
and the heart; it eludes all conſtraint. Remove 
it from this habitation; it r Ane if 
ener eie nh on, Wh 91. Hier 
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ture, be free, no man can have any right to dictate 
tothe conſcience of another All men are equally | 
entitled to ſerve God, and all are equally bound to 
ſerve him in ſpirit. and in truth. No man tan 
ſerve him with another's ſpirit; and no man can 
diſcern truth with another's underitanding. To 


ſuhject religion to conſtraint, is, of conſequence; 


to deſtroy its eſſence, and to anmihilate its ſalutary 
tendency. Enthuſiafm and bigutry; whoſe cha: ; 
. Xacter it is to erect their on opinions as ſtandar ds 


for all the world, and to violate the rights of con- 


B Icjence, never fail, if they are ſucceſsful; to give 


birth to hypocriſy, as the heir to their ufurperl 
dominion. Hence it is eaſy to account for the 5 


Imall influence which religious apinions -have on 


the conduct of their profeſſors, vhile pure and un- 
'defiled religion, ought naturally to produce the 


moſt ſalutary effects not only in rendering men | | , | 


viſe unto Salvation; but in forming them to the 


- , practice of exery focial and, civil virtue. Religion 720 


Co 
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is either believed: to be ſomething; very different 
from what it is, to conſiſt merely in forms and cer, / 
remonies, in which caſe it has either no effect at 
all on moral conduct, or a very pernicious: one — 
or men are conſtrained to profeſs hat they do 


not believe; by which their hearts are corrupted, 4. 4 


and their actions and ſentiments are at conſtant 
variance. The glory of God is thus promoted by 
defacing his image on the human ſoul, and by 
transforming his reaſonable ſervice into childiſh 
pageantry and inſignificant pomp»: Beſides, if any 
ſer of men aſſume to themſelves the power of pre- 
ſcribing to others in religious matters, others 
may, with as good a title, do the ſame whenever 
they obtain the power · True religion may thus 
be ſuppreſſed and deſtroyed, without its profeſſors a 
having any plea for its defence which is not equal- 
ly competent to the moſt abſurd ſuperſtition. 
While men thus domineer in religious matters, N 
according as they poſſeſs the power; all religious | 
improvement is precluded; the wiſeſt and moſt 
pious of men may be obliged to ſubmit, in obſe⸗ 
quious ſilence, to the moſt ignorant and impious 
and ſuperſtition, iu all its hideous forms, is put on 
the ſame footing, and enjoys the ſame advantages 4 
for its maintenauce and propagation, vith divine 
revelation itſelf. This right of freedom of judg- 
ment carries Jong with it chat of free communi- 


— 


of men is deſtroyed. Thoſe from whom it is 


bers of the community, and, being ſtripped of this 


able them to afford. How much the improve- 
* diffuſion of knowledge, is too evident to require 


and prejudice, ever delighting in darkneſs, becauſe 
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cation of ſentiment, within the limitations above 
hid down. As there is in man a ſtrong natural 
propenſity to communicate his feelings and ſenti- 

ments to others, ſothe faculty by which he is chief. 
ly enabled io communicate them is one of the moſt 
powerful bonds of ſociety, and one of the chief in · 
ſtruments of its improvement. By ſuppreſſing this 
freedom of communication, the natural equality 


wreſted are degraded from the condition of mem- 


privilege, may be prevented from contributing 
that portion to the public good which it might en. 


ment and felicity of mankind depend on the free 
any proof. Nor is it leſs certain that ignorance 


their Laponian eyes are too weak to endure. the 
light, are extremely deſirous of excluding it from 
whatever quarter it may ſhine. They endeavour, 
therefore, violently to extinguiſh the lamp of rea ' 
ſon, and to ſilence the voice of truth. If they ſuc? 
"ee ali the evils of barbariſm are perpetuated;. 
- if the precious righr of free communication of opi- 
nion is maintained, private as well as public happi· 
neſs is the 9 8475 118 1 41 
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But, if men embrace and profeſs opinions with 
regard to religion, morals, , or politics, the moſt 


groſsly falſe and erroneous, are ſuch, ſyſtemg aw” 


be tolerated, and not rather proſcribed as effyon- : 
tive to God, and perniciousto men? The firſt i in- 
quiry muſt be, whether ſuch opinions tend to over- 


turn the principles of civil ſociety, and to diſturb 


its order and peace. If any are ſo fooliſh, or ſo 


wicked, as to entertain ſentiments. ſubverſive. of 


| thoſe fundamental truths on which the mutual . 


obligations of men, and the practice of all vir- 
tue, and civil ſociety itſelf, are founded; ſuch may 
be juſtly conſtrained to abſtain from the propaga- 
tion of them, or to remove from the fociety of 
which they are members ; or, if they obſtinately 
refuſe to comply with a requiſition which ſelf- - 
preſervation dictates, may be juſtly puniſhed in or: , 
der to deter others from imitating their example, 
But as ſuch fundamental truths are few, and uni- 
verſally acknowledged, ſo they ought not to be 
unneceſſarily multiplied in order to ſuppreſs the 
exerciſe of private judgment, or connected with 
other points in which diverſity of opinion, far 
from being pernicious, conduces to enlarge the 


4 Þ 


bounds of human knowledge, by pouring in new * 


light from various inquiry and intelligence. Be- 

ſides, as no ſincere profeſſor of any ſyſtem of re · 

* or morals really believes it W and 
| 1. 2 ö 
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-Serniciobs; but, on the eri y, entertains the 
higheſt opinion of its excellence, ſuch ought: ra. 


ther to be convinced by argument, than deſtroy. 
ed by perſecution, and, wille he abſtains from 


actions injurious to others, it is unjuſt to treat 


im with ſeverity and violence. It is undeniable 
that bigotry, and ſuperſtition, and enthuſiaſm, 


whether religious or civil, have often produced 


the moſt direful calamities in the world. But it 
is to be obſerved, that this has entirely proceeded 
from the principle againſt which I am, now con- 

tending, namely, the right of any man to dictate 


to the conſcience of another. For if, on the moſt 


important of all ſubjects, men ſupported their 


cauſe by argument and perſuaſion only, ſuperſti- 


tion, bigotry, and error, wonld ſoon be driven 
from the field, and true religion andpure morality 


obtain adeciſive victory in everypart of the world. 


But while different ſects and parties mutually re- 
_ preſent each other as the enemies of God and 


man, and connect, with every ſpeculative opinion, 


the moſt important conſequences to the temporal, 


a8 well as the eternal, intereſts of mankind,” ran- 


cour, and hatred; and malevolence, ſoon burſt 


into the flames of the molt virulent animoſity, per- 
ſecution appears in her moſt hideous forms, anc 
the cauſe of God, and the intereſts of mankind 


are aſſumed as pretexts ſar. indulging the moi 


h 
ferocious paſſions of the human breaſt If, on the 
one hand, therefore, profeſſions evidently ſub- 
verſive of the fundamental principles of ſociety _ 
have no claim to toleration; ſo, on the other, 
the greateſt caution is to be uſed not to claſs, un- 
der this head, opinions which have no connection 


with the intereſts of civil fociety, but regard only 


theological or philoſophical ſpeculation. I mean 
not that erroneous opinions are always free from 
blame, becauſe it is an undoubted fact that error 
is not always the reſult of weakneſs of judgment, 
but more frequently ſtill of pride, of obſtinacy, or 
of negligence. But as no man is maſter of ano- 
ther's conſcience, ſo no man can claim to himſelf 
the judgment of this point with regard to ano- 
ther, but in as far as opinion is manifeſted by acti- 
on. To his own maſter he ſtandeth or falleth, wha 
art thou that judgeſt another ? 


The right of liberty, which I have illuſtrated 


at conſiderable length, becauſe it is not generally 
underſtood, includes, firſt, perſonal liberty; ſe- 


condly, liberty of action; thirdly, liberty of con- 


ſcience; fourthly, liberty of communication of 
ſentiment. nee 


To all theſe modifications of liberty within the 
limitations above ſtated, every member of ſociety 
G 3 ; 
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has an equal 'right ; nor can any diſcrimiuation 
of rank, of fortune, or of abilities, entitle any 
one to any privilege in theſe reſpects, which is not 
equally due to every human being who is poſſeſſed 
of a ſound mind, has reached the years of matu- 
rity, and has not voluntarily ſubjected himſelf to 
the controul of another. "ns 
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That it is the 1NTEREST of GOVERNMENTS 70 
preſerve INVIOLATE the RIGHT of LIBERTY, 
as above explained. | 


— 


== —ͥͤ —— 


Ir is a falſe notion to ſuppoſe that governments 
are moſt firmly eſtabliſhed when the liberty of the 
ſubject, or of the citizen, is deſtroyed. It will, 
in fact, be found, on mature conſideration, that 
it is as much the intereft of governors, as of the 
governed, that this grand right be religiouſly ob- 
ſerved in all its branches. It is true that no go- 
vernment can ſubſiſt in the midſt of licentiouſneſs. 
But, licentiou/ne/s and defpoti/m are only different 
names for the ſame thing. Licentiouſne/s is a con- 
tempt of law, and right, and juſtice—is the do- 
minion of paſſion, and caprice, and violence. And, 
what other definition can be given of de/potiſm ? 
In the midſt of that anarchy which licentiouſneſs 
introduces, thoſe who have acquired the greateſt 
influence over the multitude lead them at their 


1 

1 
: 

j 

| 

i 
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pleaſure, and uſurp the moſt deſpotic power over 


the reſt of the community. This power con- 
tinues as long as the favour that produced it, and 
then gives place to another dominion, equally ca- 
pricious and cruel. Society is thus agitated with 


unceaſing convulſions, till it ſink under abſolute | 


power, or a happy combination of circumſtances 
eſtabliſh the equal and impartial ng of 


law, and of authoriry founded on its baſis. 


| Deſpotifn le ſimilar effects, A0 an 
inverted courſe. It levels all to exalt one, or 4 
few ; and, acknowledging no title but force, tram- 
ples under foot every claim of right which is op- 


poſed to its dominion. But, as all power, when 


feparated from juſtice, muſt fall before ſuperior 
power contending with it; and as ſlaves, whene. 
ver they have the courage to reſiſt, and the ſaga- 


7 


city to combine againſt, their maſter, muſt ine vi- 


tably cruſh him; fo, every deſpot ſhares all the 
terror he inſpires, and joins trembling with his 
commands. Knowing himſelf the enemy of man- 
kind, he can place no confidence in their affecti- 
on, and make no appeal to their juſtice. When 


his power begins to totter, the fear that reſtrains 


them is removed, and the intereſt that engaged 
them in his favour paſſes over to the quarter where 


it can be better promoted. Wkile fattery is en- 


( ros, ) 


deavouring to lull him to ſecurity, treachery” is 
machinating his deſtruction; and he is often over- 
whelmed before he has time to prepare either for 


reliſtance or for eſcape*. 2 
To this ſituation, diſmal even in its greateſt 
pre- eminence and ſplendor, all abuſes of power 
inſenſibly lead. Smaller violations of right are 
eaſily. borne, becauſe they are not generally or ſe- 
verely felt. This ſucceſs tempts ro greater op- 
preflion, while the luſt, and the advantages of 
power, ſtimulate to extend its limits, and to enſure 
its duration. Oppreſſion, at laſt, becomes neceſ- 
ſary to its own ſupport, and the fear of redreſs 
ſuggeſts the accumulation of injuſtice.  Abuſes 
grow intolerable ; violent reſiſtence appears the 
only means of relief; and the moment which ad- 
vances opprellion to its completion, becomes the 


# 
of 


#8, 1 f is wonderful * nearly deſpotiſm, and pure — 
approach each other. They are both the gevernment of the 
mob, at leaſt on many oecaſions. In pure democracy this is ſuſ- 
ficiently evident. Deſpotiſm can only be maintained by the army ; 
and, when the rmy is numerous, it can depoſe the ſovereign at 
pleaſure. The Roman emperors were ſucceſſively elected, de- 
throned, and butchered, by the Pretorian guards, The Turk- 
iſh Sultan is at the mercy of the Janiſſaries —See Gibbon's HiC- 
tory of the Decline and Fall of the Roman RO. vol. i, . 
viil, p. 309. * edition. 
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of men are neither effeminated by luxury, nor en- 


feebled by climate, nor their minds brutified by 


iguorance, they cannot fail, ſooner or later, to 
ſhake off the yoke of tyranny, and to break her 
ſceptre in pieces. As in ſuch circumſtances, how- ; 


ever, their lethargic paſſiveneſs is diſpelled by ex- 


traordinary ſtimulants, and the furious paſſions 


of reſentment and revenge are violently rouſed, 


the moſt atrocious acts of cruelty are exerciſed 
towards their oppreſſors, or thoſe whom, they 
conceive to have been joined with them in the odi- | 
ous combination againſt their, ſpecies; and the 


vindication of violated right is thus often accom- 


panied with the moſt flagrant injuſtice... In this 
manner human ſociety, which ſhould be the ſafe- 
guard of human happineſs, ſo frequently exhibits 


alternate ſcenes of rigorous deſpotiſm, and of 


furious anarchy ; of injuſtice in the maintenance 


of uſurped power, and of violence in the ſubver- 


ſion of it; of groſs abuſes in the adminiſtration 
of governments, and of lamentable calamities i in 
the reformation of them. The only ſtable go- 
vernment is that which! is founded on equal liber- 


ty, limited by law, adminiſte red with moderation, 


ſupported by the combined intereſts of the whole 
political body, and diſplayed in the glorious effects 
of internal order and external ſecurity of im- | 
proving n. civilization, and virtue. 
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Beamizs thoſe rights, equally belonging to 
all, which have been above illuſtrated, there are 
others, which, although they are founded on the 
diſtinctions of rank and fortune, or on the gene- 
ral ſubordination which civil ſocie ty requires, are 
nevertheleſs deducible from that notion of equali · 


ty eſtabliſhed i in the firſt part of this Hay. 


I. Thoſe who are pliers in the higher ſtations, |. 
and inveſted with offices of government and com- 
mand, as they owe the diſcharge of theſe impor: 
tant functions to the public, are entitled, from 
this very conſideration, to the obedience' of thoſe 
who are ſubjected to their authority. As mem- | 


bers of the ſocial body they are bound to promote 
its intereſt by the moſt effectual means in their 


power. The peculiar direction of this utility is 
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Aetermined by their _ themſelves. This 


ne cannot be purſued without the legal obedi. 


nce and ſubmiffion of the reſt of the community. 
Hence that equality of obligation which binds the 
former to the juſt and zealous diſcharge of their 
functions, binds alſo the latter to a ready and cher. 


ful n to their authority. 
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II. When the els blame of the politi- 
cal body, or that encouragement of merit which 


tends ſo powerfully to promote its higheſt intereſt, 


have raiſed a certain claſs of men to certain ho- 


nours and privileges; theſe are, by that equality 


itſelf which ſubſiſts among all in their common re- 
lation to the public good, entitled to the advan- | 
tages and reſpect which are annexed to their ſta⸗ 


tion, which the public welware requires ſhould 


be maintained in 8 ſplendour azz dignity-. 


When, by political 8 peculiar marks 
of diſtinction are aſſigned to eminent talents and 


virtues, thoſe who diſplay them have a juſt claim 
on the public to the diſtinction which is their re- 
ward, and on every member of the community for 


the regard which that diſtinction requires. Views 


of public intereſt ſuggeſt ſuch diſtinctions as incen- 


tives to merit, in order to extract from all the | 
members of the ſocial body the greateſt poſſible 


( 19 ) | 
Tum of exertion, and to diffuſe its influence over 
the whole. It is juſt, therefore, that thoſe who. 
contribute in the moſt diſtinguiſhed degree to the 
common welfare ſhould enjoy a proportionable 
ſhare of honour and advantage, adapted to the 
| peculiar manner in which their utility has been 
| diſplayed. To deprive them of this would be to 
deſtroy their relation to the community, and that 
equality which confiſts in the common obligation 
of all to contribute to irs benefit, and to receivea 
proportionate return» | 


III. When riches, acquired by had induſtry, | 
or enjoyed in virtue of thoſe laws which perpetu- 
ate property, whatever, be its value and extent, 
enable their poſſeſſors to relieve want, to ſooth | 
affliction, to diffuſe around them a ſpirit of improve- 
ment, to encourage induſtry, and to make their 
ſuperfluity circulate through the general maſs of 
the community, they confer on the opulent a juſt 
title to conſideration and influence, in proportion 
to the ſuperior benefits they beſtow on all who 
are placed within the ſphere of their action. It 
would be as unjuſt to deny them this conſiderati. 
on, as it would be to with-hold from - a day- la- 


borer his hire, or from a HER man the eſteem 
which is his due. 8 
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IV. Thg ſame capſiderations give to the inferi-. 
ax ranks of, ſociety, and to the community in gene. 
ral, an equal right to demand that all delegated. | 
Rower. and authority, as all, civil power undaybt- 
«ly i is, be employed ſolely for the ends for which, 
it, was conferred, and that all honorary diſtinctions 
hg neither bello ed, an. the ungeſer ving. nor per- 
verted... to the. purpoſes. of pride, of igſolence, 
00 0 oppreſſion. The community at large has, 

a right, to demand that the legiſlative power be 
conſtantly directed by views of, general utility, 
and not by partial ſyſtems 5 which injure and diſtreſs 
the, whole by throwing all advantages. on one ſide 
of. the political, body; chat the executiye power 
never exceed its legal bounds, and, by an impar- 
tial adminiſtration} of juſtice, maintain all in the. 
equal enjoyment of their rights; that rank be. 
ſupported with dignity, and tempered with the 
affability and condeſcenſion becoming every citi 
zen; that. wealth be. not abuſed to introduce and 
fomentprofligacy, of manners, or to abet injuſtices: 
and that talents; be not perverted to diſſeminate 
opinions and principles ſubvexſivg of virtue, and. 
pernicious, to, ſociety. ; 


V. All men have an equal, though imperfed5 
rigbt to thoſe offices of humanity. which, whils- 
they coſt the performers of them little trouble, 


(un ) 
are the fweeteners of ſocial intercourſe; _ to. 
the compaſſion und relief, of others, proportion- 
ed to their condition ard cireumſtances, when 
they are overpowered by diſtrefs and calamity. 
This right, it is true, cannot be fo defined as to 
admit of any mdividuaPs chiming a determined 
portion of the good offices of any of his fellow 
men; nay, the fulfilment of its obligations muſt 
Gum its very nature, be left to every one's judg- 
ment and feelings. But, as men aſſociate for 
their mutual benefit and comfort, as humanity is 
inter woven with the human conſtitution, and as 
compaſſion with diſtreſs is one of the ſtrongeſt 
feelings of our nature, it is undoubted that, to 
every ſituation which is calculated to call theſe 
feelings into action, a certain right is annexed to 
expect and require them, and a general obligati- 
on lies on all to advance the happineſs of their 
fellow men by every mean in their power. As 
the ordinary offices of civility muſt vary according 
to the different conditions and ranks of men; ſo 
the compaſſion which is due to their diſtreſs, and 
the relief which it prompts to afford, muſt be 
greatly affected by the ſame conſiderations. For, 
as a loſs which would ruin a man in narrow cir- 
cumſtances, would not at all affect a perſon of 
affluent fortune; ſo, on the other hand, there 


are ſituations which would appear to one in ob- 
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ſcure ftation highly eligible, which would over 
whelm thoſe of a more elevated condition with in- 
expreſſible dejection and anguiſn. What would 
ſeem to one perſon a ſingular benefit, would, to 
another in different circumſtances, either be no 
benefit at all, or interpreted into a cruel affront. 
All then have an equal right to offices of humani- 
ty and kindneſs; but the degree and manner of 


theſe offices muſt be determined by the circumſtan. 


ces and rank of the perſons towards. whom they 


are exerciſed. This EO is ren 
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EENERAL INFERENCES from the WHOLE of this 


I Have. now endeavored to enumerate, . and. 
eſtabliſh, as conciſely as poſſible, the different 
rights that flow from the natural equality of men, 
conſidered in its proper light. Some of theſe are 
ſo eſſentially neceſſary to human happineſs, that 
they cannot. be violated without overturning the. 
firſt principles of ſociety. They are the funda. 
mental articles of the ſocial compact, for the main- 
tenance of which mankind; if not explicitly, yet 
tacitly, and by the inſtitution of civil ſociety itſelf, 
have ſtipulated to relinquiſh ſome portion of their 
natural liberty, and to commit, to a certain num- 
ber of its members, the concentrated power of the 
community for the benefit of all. Civil ſociety 
annihilates not the natural rights of men, but fen- 
ces, ſecures, and improves them. By circumſcrib- 
ing them by the limits which the political union 
K 3. 
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requires, It condenſes, as it were, their eſſenes 
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and gives it greater ſtrength and ſolidity. . 


Others of thefe rights flow, indeed, from the- 
ſame principles; but, as they cannot be ſo pre- 
ciſely aſcertained as to eſtabliſh an exact and defi. 
nite claim in every particular caſe, they may ad- 
mit of a leſs rigorous obſervance, without wound- 
ing the vitals of Fama affociation- If thoſe of 
the former claſs conſtitute the foundations of the 
ſocial fabric, thoſe of the latter indicate the means 
of its conſolidation and higheft improvement. 
When alt theſe rights are mathrained, according 
to their refpeckivè importance, as far as the Nu. 
man cotidition will admit, fociety is flouriſhing 
and happy, under whatever form of political ad 
miniſtration it may be place. There are, it is 
true, certain forms of government, which, 2s fle 
conſtitution itfelf threatens even the moſt impor - 
tant of them with deſtruction, are, therefore, ef- 
fentially bad. But, there are others which, main- 
raining the grand pretogatives of human nature, 
have a direct tendency to advance fociaFhappinels, 
though in different degrees. Under ſuch governu- 
ments mankind may always conſider it as a fortu- 
nate citcumſtance to be placed. That goventi- 
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ment is the beſt in which all the inherent rights of 
human nature are inviolably ſecured, legal autho- 
rity is maintained, and reſtricted to its objects, the 
power of the ſtate is employed to promote the 
general happineſs; and inequality itſelf tends to 
preſerve equality of law, and parity of obligation, 
among all the members of the community. _ 
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What' are the DUTIES' refulting from the 
EQUALITY of e e 8 
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PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS. 


Tur diviſion of my ſubject, on which I now 
enter, opens a field comprehending every ſocial 
and civil duty, becauſe every duty of this claſs ſup-- 
poſes reciprocal obligations founded on the terms 
of 1 75 which men aſſociate. Nay, as in 
order to diſcharge the duties we owe to our fellow 
men, and fellow citizens, it is neceſſary to reſtrain 
our ſelfiſh paſſions within juſt bounds; and, as the 
Divine authority ſanctions every human obligati- 
on, and religion is the firmeſt bond of ſociety, the 


(. 19 ) 


and moderation, might be inculcated on the ſame 
principles. . Hence, a complete treatiſe of practical 
morality might be produced. But, as this Eſſay 
has already ſwelled beyond the bounds which I 
at firſt propoſed to it, I ſhall confine myſelf to the 
conſideration of theſe duties which directly flow - 
from the principles of equality already eſtabliſhed, 
and from the rights which they confirm. The 
duties now to be illuſtrated will, therefore, cor» 
reſpond to the two grand diviſions of rights y 
eee e 
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All MEN equally bound to RESPECT the PRIMITIVES 
| RIGHTS of HUMAN NATURS * _ 
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8 the inherent rights of human nature are the 
Fuadamental articles of the ſocial compact, for the 
maintenance and preſervation' of which civil ſo- 
ciety is conſtituted, every violation of theſe is 
not only an atrocious injury to the individual 
who ſuffers it, but is a direct attack on ſociety it- 
ſelf. No pre-eminence or prerogative whatever 
can give a title to deprive an innocent member of 
the community of thoſe rights, without which his 
exiſtence is either precarious or miferable ; and 
every attempt to infringe them is, on the part of 
the aggreſſor, a reriunciation of his Tocial advan- 
tages, becatſe theſe advantages are inſeparably 
connected with the obſervance of the rights now 
under conſideration. It is to ſubſtitute force 
In the place of right, and, of conſequence, to 
DEEP that Rb . is entitled to 


ob 
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. ne him ſubmit in his turn. This ** ws 
. - _carriedinevery inſtance as far as it will go, tears 
aſunder eyery ſocial and civil tie, tramples under 
foot every dictate of juſtice, and introduces a ſtate 
of . hoſtility and violence. 
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Ke | Indeed, to eſential a are | Combs of thoſe rights 1 to 
the very exiſtence of ſociety , that they are fenc- 
ed and ſecured by the ſtrongeſt civil ſanctions. 
Life and property cannot be directly attacked 
without expoling the aggreſſor to the ſevereſt pe- 
nalties. But in what a variety of indirect ways 

may injuries of this nature be offered, without 
any riſk of human puniſhment ? Life is deſtroyed 
not only by the dagger, or by the bow], but by 
with-holding the means of its ſupport. Life! is 
Vvot ſo deſirable on its own account, as on account 
of the enjoyments Which it furniſhes. Property | 
1 is withdrawn from its lawful poſſeſſor, not only by 
robbery, or by theft, but. alſo by every ſpecies of 
unſair commerce. Every deceitful practice, there- 
fore, whereby advantage is taken, under what- 
ever colour, of the ignorance or of the neceſſity 
of men, to deprive them of their property with- 
out an equivalent, is a violation of the right of 
property, and every oppreſſive act which cuts off A 
or diminiſhes the means of a comfortable ſubGit- | 
£nce, is an attack upon life itſelf. To reduce men 
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to the diſmal neceſſity of dragging out exiſtence: 


in miſery, and contempt, to make them curſe the 
day of their birth, and ſigh for that of chef Ul. 


folution, to render the tendereſt of nature's ties . 
an aggravation of diſtreſs ; what is this but to 


ſpare life in order to perpetuate torment? And 


to this diſmal condition how great a portion of 5 . 
the human race is reduced a condition more ab- a 
ject than that of the brute creation, which nature 


has provided with the neceſſary ſupply of their 
wants, and given them deſires for nothing more 


Shall any rights whatever, derived wholly from + 


political inſtitutions, founded, for the moſt part, 


in barbarous ignorance and tyrannic oppreſſion, 


be oppoſed to thoſe clear and permanent rights 


which the Creator has conferred on all men 
' equally, by the gift of life itſelf, and by the na- 


| tural faculties of providing for its ſupply : Shall 
he who cultivates the ſoil be deprived. of an ade- 
quate ſhare of the. fruits which his induſtry pro- 


duces, and pine in want, while the labour of his 
hands feeds luxurious idleneſs? Shall the right rf 


property be eſtabliſhed only for thoſe who contri- 


bute nothing to che general ſtock, but conſume * 


and waſte what the induſtry of 'others has provid- 
ed, and ſhall that property which nature has be- 


& Ved on her children, in the faculties of their 
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How contrary”: are F N fr cntiments, wh the. 
conduct they produce, to that juſt notion of equa 
- lity above eſtabliſhed, which repreſents every hu- 
man being as a conſtituent member of the ſocial 
body, and in his peculiar ſtation, equally necelly,. | 
ry, with every other, to the common welfare; 
| which, exhibits man to man as children of one com 
mon parent, as brethren connected no leſs by one 
common intereſt, than by one common origin, and 
diſcriminated, by different diſtinctions of occupas. . 
tion and place, merely that the general good max 
be more effectually advanced. For, although ſuch. . 
vie vs of ſociety may, by ſome whoſe policy is bur 
half wiſdom, be claſſed among the theories of 
maoraliſts, or the viſions of divines, they are the 
only repreſentations that can ſtand the 8 of rea- 
fon, er bear ee e 1 G „ 
Equally incumbent, on n al men, i is MR 10 
reſpect the right which every innocent individual. 
has to character and liberty. But, how little is 
this duty regarded? Civil laws cannot do fo much 
for the ſecurity of the rights, to which it relates, 
as for thoſe of life and property; becauſe it is not 
ſo eaſy to deſine, in every caſe, their exact extent, 


oa 
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and much more is, on 5 thas account, left to the diſ- 
cretion and virtue of indtviduals. That de Tee 
of character Which! 18 aflauſted by e open and (2508 
calumny, may, indeed, be always exactly afcer- 
tained, and every infraction of it become the 
ſubject of legal animadverſion. This is is alſo the ; 
caſe with regard to perſonal liberty. But, in how | 
many inftances may a character be ruined; with- 
out its being in the Power of the injured perſon | 
to find any legitredrefs and how much may ves” 


ʒjuſt liberty be circumſcribed and infringed without 


any ground of legal complaint? The daily con- 
duet of mankind towards one another, in thefe 
reſpects, is the ſtrongeſt evidence both of the ne- 
ceſſity of a cĩvil government, and of its inſuſſicłl- 
ency for the ſecurity of human happineſs” Ir 
manifeſts the malevolent propenſities by Wen 
mankind are often actuated, and, of conſequence, * 
the neceſſity of coercive power; and, fince theſw | 
evil properifigies ür ſt out on ſo many quarters,” 
notwithſtanding the authority of laws, this evin- © 
ces the great. utility. of philoſophical and religious | 
inſtruction, which applies to the underſtandin ing 
and the heart, and, by purifying the ſource of”? 
action, renders conduct more conformable to hu. 


man nature, and more conducive” to human fel : 
cg.” | Want PERL EE on WISE . 2 
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is. a maxim that anſwers every caſe in which we can 


have any intercourſe with our fellow men. It is 
founded on the equality of human nature, amidſt 
all the diverſities of condition and circumſtances. 
It takes, as the rule of conduct, the feelings of 
every individual, ſuppoſing his condition were 
exchanged with that of the perſon towards whom 


he acts. It could never, therefore, he a juſt 
ſtandard, if the ſame duties were not equally in- 


cumbent on all in the ſame circumſtances. Now, 


with reſpect to reputation and liberty, which eve- 
ry human being ſo warmly cheriſhes, and ſo ea 


gerly purſues, this rule ought to have peculiar 


efficacy. Yet, in theſe reſpects, it is molt ſhame- 
fully and frequently violated. It is aſtoniſhing to 


obſerve the general averſion to reproach and cen- 


ſure, and the general propenſity to reproach and. 


cenſure others; the high opinion which moſtpeo- 
ple entertain of themſelves, and wiſh the World 
to entertain of them, and their inclination to 
think ill of others, and. to under value and. dimi- * 


iſh their good qualities. Itis natural to ſuppoſe, 
that, as the experience of diſtreſs renders men 
prone to compaſlion*, ſo. the love of character, 


and averſion from diſgrace, which operate ſa”. 


* 
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powerfully in every human breaſt, would render 


an men delicate in inflicting, on others, thoſe pains. 
is which are ſo grievous to themſelves, and in depri-- 
ſt ving them of thoſe ſatisfactions which they ac- 
3h count ſo delicious. But theſe ſenſations act, un- 
of der the impulſe of ſelfiſhneſs in a- contrary man-- 
* ner. Men think that the reputation of others 
n ſtands in the way of their own, and that their ex- 
ſt cellence cannot be exbibited unleſs: thoſe inter- 
N poling eminences be thrown down, and the pub- 
bo lic eye wholly fixed on themſelves- While men. 
— = are thus employed in levelling each other, ne real 
— pre- eminence remains to auy, and nothing is 


diſplayed, to every judicious eye, but one wide 
: extent of maligoity and corruption-- Every one 
* wiſhes his opinion of his neighbour to be believed ;. 
and his. wiſh is granted. But the fulfilment of 
this wiſh, equally wounds the characters of all. 
The blemiſhes he diſcovers i in another, or imputes 
to him, are acknowledged ; thoſe which another 
lays to- his charge meet. with the ſame credit. 
Thus every one by endeavoring to exalt himſelf 
at another's expence, only points out the means 
af his own. depreflion, and, by ſetting the exam- 
ple, provokes the reſt of mankind. to uſe, them. 
Such however, is the faſcination of ſelf-love, 
that the generality, of men ſuppoſe themſelves ve-. 
ry little obnoxious to cenſure; and, while they 
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are indulging the moſt vicious paſſions of the hu- 


Ly 


man heart, envy or revenge, they flatter them. 


ſelves with the vain notion that their torpitude is 
unobſerved. As oftch as I reflect on the preva- 


lence of detraction, of obloquy, and of ſlander, 1 


find it difficult to determine whether it proceeds 


more from weakneſs or from malignity j whether <q 
it is more an object of contempt or of deteſtation. | 
What can be more malignant than to delight i in 
the deſtruction of one of the deareſt of human 
enjoyments? What more fooliſh and ridiculous 


than for a perſon to aſſault others, and to Wr 
that the arne will « mart er br (FS 


* 
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55 The ſame abſurdity and injuſtice is e 


in the mutual conduct of men with' regard to liber- 
ty. How few are ready on every occaſian to 


grant to others the ſame freedom which they take 
to themſelves! Such is the ſpirit of domination 
univerſally. diffuſed, that what Pope limits only to 
one ſex, is equally applicable to both che lobe of 
pleaſure, and the love f power. © Indeed, the one 


neceſſarily draws after it the other. The love of 


pleaſure produces the deſire of the means of ob- 
taining it, and of extending influence and power 
as far as poſſible. For why-are men tyrants, but 
becauſe they wiſh freely to indulge their incliua- 8 


tions, unreſtrained by juſtice, unl:mited by modes 
N b N 191 . ** * — 
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ration? While ſelf. love, rel is the pre- 
dominant principle of the human heart, tyranny 

will not be confined to thrones and dominions, to 
principalities and powers, but ſpread through e- 

very ſphere and condition of life. It is not ſo 
much the inclination as the power that is want 
ing; and the temper, which is overbearing and 
unjuſt in private life, would be a Nero if ſeated 
on a throne. | Let, us only conſider the ſond at- 
tachment which moſt men have to their own opi-- 
mons and mode of life, their eager deſire to im- 
poſe them on others, their" impatience of tontra- 
diction, their propenſity to ſquare the actions of 
other men by their on rule, their luſt of homage 
and precedence, their eagerneſs to riſe above 
others, and to indulge their ambitio nin every lit- 
tle manner which their ſphere preſents to them, 
their reſentment. of affronts and injuries, appa- 

rent as well as real, their ſelf-conceit and averſi- 
on from amendment we behold the ſeeds of ty - 
ranny lurking in almoſt every human breaſt; ank 
ſhall ceaſe ta wonder that, when great power is 
poſſeſſed, it. ſnould be ſo frequently abuſed- Ho 
ſeldom is the freedom of ſpeech and action enjoy- 
ed even in the freeſt ſtates of civilfociety ! Let an; 
one recollect wliat paſſes. before his eyes every” 
day; let him conſider how often he is obliged to 
regulate uis words, not ſo. much by the internal 


(1% 
ſentiments of his dd bert, as by the opinions 
and prejudices of thaſe with whom he aſſociates, 
and his actions, not ſo much by the immutable 
rules of duty, as by the fictitious ſtandards of. the 
world, and he will confeſs that none can enjoy 
the true freedom of a man, but he who has the 
fortitude to ſacrifice to this exalted privilege, his 
moſt valuable temporal "intereſts, and his chief 
focial pleafures. Prejudices born of ignorance, 
or of pride, are nouriſhed by education, ſtrength. | 


*. 


ened by intereſt, or ſupported by that ſelf. love 


which" is humbled by the expoſition of them» 
Cuſtom and. faſhion have eſtabliſhed | arbitrary 


rules and forms, which, however contrary to rea · 
fon, it is conſidered as unlawful, at leaſt, as highs. 
ly ridiculous, to infringe- The man who pre- 


ſumes to think, to ſpeak, or ta act, differently 
from the generality, even in matters of ſingular 


importance to the common good, is looked upon 


as an unſocial ſavage being, who, ſeparating him- 
ſelf from his ſpecies, is entitled to no ſhare of their 
regard and affection. It is well, if he is not eK 


poſed to the ſevereſt effects of reſentment and 
_uress IT r | 
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not of themſelves introduce one ray of light into 


che underſtanding, or implant one virtue in the 


( 837 9 
heart, aſſume the privilege of dictating in mat» 
ters of taſte,,. of politics, of ſcience, of morality, 
and of religion, and of bearing down all who ſub- 
ſcribe not to their arbitrary decrees: The reſ- 
pect due to rank, and the influence which for- 


tune juſtly claims, every man of ſenſe and of in- 
tegrity will readily acknowledge and beſtow. 


But that a man's judgment ſhould be meaſured by 


his title, or his merit, weighed by his gold; that 
fortune, and rank ſhould not only poſſeſs their 
rightful precedence, bur alſo uſurp the honour 
which is equally due to genius and learning, to 
wiſdom and virtue; that a- ſenſible and honeſt 
man ſhould not dare to expreſs his ſentiments, be- 


cauſe they are repugnant to thoſe of another de- 


corated with the badges of diſtinction, or poſſeſs- 


ed of a large eſtate; is ſuch a peryerſion of na- 


ture, ſuch an infraction of liberty, as mankind 


could never be brought to endure but by thoſe 


habits of ſervility which luxurious effeminacy has 


introduced · It will be anſwered, that this free- | 


dom, every man who chooſes to uſe it, may en- 
joy. But at what expence? at the expence of in- 


curring the keeneſt diſpleaſure of the exalted, 


perſon. whom he diſobliges, and of feeling his 
power employed to ruin him and his neareſt con · 


eo . Sa 
nections. - 5 
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1 
Zut, why complain of the exorbitant and ty- 
rannical pretenſions of rank and fortune, When 
genius, which has already ſecured fame, frequent - 
ly exhibits the ſame dogmatical and oppreſſive ſpiz 
rit? How often have thoſe, whole literary chas 
racter has already attracted the greateſt conſide- 
ration and reſpeR, uſurped a-diftatorial power 
both in converſation and writing, contradicted 
without argument, keenly reſented the ſmalleſt 
difference of opinion, even when their ſentiments 
were manifeſtly abſurd, ſhared out their appro—- 
bation by the meaſure of flattery they received, 
and infſicted cenſure, not according to perſonal 
vr literary merit, but according to the prejudice | 
or diſguſt by which they were influenced; In 
reading the lives of ſome diſtinguiſhed geniuſes; 
I have found my indignation as much fired by 
their pride and inſolence, and by the tame ſub- 
miſſion with which they were borne, as by the op- 
preſſion of civil deſpots, and the ſervility of the 
reſt of mankind: In fact, genius and reputati- 
on give as little title to domineer as fortune and 
rank. For, whatever mental ſuperiority a man 
may diſplay, he is inferior to others in many qua- 
ties, equally neceſſary to the common good 426 
the talents he poſſeſſes. Brilliant powers are fre- 
| quently counter-balanced by contemptible weak ⸗ 
neſſes, * great vir tues by ſhameful vices In” 
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kuman being, or any lociety. of many to . Gyring 


© ys } 
proof of this'aſſertion, I might inſtance the Hves 
vf ſome of the greateſt literary characters. ? 


* As 1 are aQuated by. a tyrannical ſpi- 
Tit, ſo natious claim to themſel ves the preroga · 
tive of reducing to ſlavery others inhabiting a 
different climate, or diſtinguiſhed by a different 


colour of countenance. Ariſtotle, in that very 
book where he eſtabliſhes the grand principles of 
2a free government“, is not aſhamed to aſſert, 


that the Greeks were deſtined, by nature, to 
rule the other nations of the earth; and founds 


this right on their ſuperior genius and civilizations 


Had that philoſopher foreſeen the preſent ſtate 


of his own, country, and that. of thoſe nations 


whom he conſidered as appointed to continue bar. 


darians to the end of time, he would have ac. 
knowledged the futility of his argument - But 


the nations of Europe, who have exchanged bar: 
bariſm for reſinement, have adopted the ſame 


principle, and ſuppoſe that ſyperiority of art and 
policy carries along with it the right of oppreſs- 


ing thoſe whoſe ſtate is ſtill rude and uncultiva- 
ted. The prineiples eſtabliſhed i in this Eſſay ſuffi 


ciently evince that no pre-eminence of ſagacity, 


wiſdom, ingenuity, or ſtrepgth can entitle any 


| rente lb. 1 mo; 
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others of the bee and unalie nable rights 4 
human nature. , 


But, ſince principles directly contrary to theſe 
influence the generality of mankind, the preſent 
ſtate of ſociety is perfectly conformable: - As few 
men have the courage to ſacrifice their, intereſt, 
their pleaſure, or their fame, to their regard for 
truth and juſtice, the great concern is, to ſpeak 
and act, not as reaſon and virtue dictate, but as 
intereſted views, in conforming to the opinions, 
humours, and manners of others, may require, 
For, how is the favour of the greater part of men 
to be caught, but by adulation and ſervile reſ- 
peat? and what ſo efficacious for incurring their 
diſpleaſure, as that manly and generous conduct 
and converſation, which indicate leſs ſolicitude to 
ſecure favour than to enjoy ſelf.eſteem, a great- 
er love of mankind than reſpect for individuals? 
Hence, moſt mei have an opinion for every com- 
pany they frequent, and change their ſentiments 
oftener than their dreſs. The art of pleaſing, 
reduced into ſyſtem, and practiſed by every one 
who aſſumes the character of politeneſs, has given 
the ſame ſhape and coloring to the manners of all; 
and thoſe prominent features, which characteriſe 
and diſtinguiſh, are rubbed off by the file of civi- 
lity and faſhion: Politeneſs is making conſtant 
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s 
demands —propriety impoſing new laws men 
are always the ſlaves of cuſtom, and ſeldom fol- 
low the bent of their own genius and temper. 
Society is a ſpecies of ſtage, on which rhe actors 
appear in their turns, and play their parts. Thie 
real character remains behind the ſcenes. The 
great conteſt is, who ſhall act with the moſt pow. 
erful effect on the ſpectators, and produce the 
completeſt illaſion. + He is, therefore, moſt ap- 


plauded, and bears the higheſt price, who appears 


leaſt himſelf, and perſonates moſt ſucceſsfully the 


aſſumed character. Should an uncivilized ſon of 


nature be introduced into our European circles, 
he would, at firſt, conclude that humanity and 
bene volence had there fixed their abode. But, 
as ſoon as he was informed that all this was but 
ſcenery and ſtage effect, he would be uncertain 


whether moſt to admire the {kill with which the 
repreſentation was conducted, or to deteſt the 


duplicity which could ſo completely aſſume the 
appearance of qualities, 'of which the reality was 
wanting“. : | 


By theſe different infractions of the original 
rights of man above mentioned, ſociety is reduced 
to its preſent unhappy condition; in which the 
Hobbeſian ſtate of nature appears in the midſt of 


ste Rouſſeau, Diſcours ſur les Sciences et les Arts, p. 12. 
e 


r an and the — ee afting 
in oppoſition, inſpire, in the. midſt of-unceafmg 
competition, unremĩtting caution and folicitous 
jealouſy. The ſpecious maſle of civility and com- 
plaiſance is oſten aſſumed to conceal thy riot 
hoſtile deſigns. The language of nature is un- 
known, and the warm expreſfrons of affection ei . 
ther fall tothe ground deſtitute of all meaning, 
or are perverted to convey an e enen 
i e, ee b {| 
E 
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How, kress would be e — 1 
en equality of mankind were duly conſidered, 
und the inherent rights of human nature reſpe&..” 
ed as they ought! But- this conſummation, de- vi 


voutly to be withed, will only take place, when ſo 
men ſhalt believe and practife Chriftianity, and a of 
i1 the will of their ee fauler on ee it in th 
| | done? og en. . "brig m 
© / © Fugere pudor, verumque fee i a 

in quorum ſubiexe locum, fraudeſque, dolique, ed 
nnn . * ty 

a Dun. Mstam. I. L. v. . pa 
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CHAPTER III. 


The DUTIES of thoſe wh are loca in the 1 INFERIOR i 
STATIONS of LIFE, or endowed with INFERIOR 
«  — CAPACITIES and POWERS» + 
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I. the diſtribution of abilities illuſtrated in the 
firſt Book“, and a diverſity of ranks in ſociety, be 
beſt calculated, to promote the happineſs, not only 
of the [ſocial body in general, but of every indi- 
vidual that compoſes it, how iniquitous and unrea- 
ſonable is it to oppoſe this plan, and to complain 
of its arrangement, becauſe it coincides not with. 
the ſuggeſtions af ambition and. caprice? When. 
men deſpiſe thoſe talents and that rank in life 
which divine providence has allotted them, and 
aſpire at others for which they were never deſign- 
ed by nature, they aim at ſubverting that equali- 
ty of obligation which aſſigns particular duties to 
particular abilities and ſituations, and requires 
them to be anſwered by others of a different. or- 
der- F ar, if every man is at liberty radeſery, 


» Chap. >. 
M3 


( 138 ) 
the poſt aff ned hits, And to invade another pro- 

| vince, 1 ben the inferior ſtations be filled, 
which are not leſs neceſſary tothe general welfare 
than the more eminent? If, in the circumſtances 

in which any given number of men cum be plated, 
thefe be udavoidable hardſhips and inconveniences, 
why ſhould theſe rather be ſopported by ſach as 
have never been accuſtomed to them, and are 
therefore totally unqualified for their duties, than 
by thoſe whom, education, and habit, have- 
beſt adapted to ſuch ſituations? Yet, unleſs theſe 
| iconvenietices be endured, theſe difficelties che. 
countered by fome, the ſtations in queſtion wuſt 
be deſerted, and a void left in the order of TFcie-. 


ty equally pernicious to public and to "wr tre in- 


tereſt. 


. P 
%. 


Still, men Ht: of ad-! fte, 100 ea. 
gerly aſpire to others more exalted ! But, is chere 

any real foundation for this diſcontent, for this 
reſtleſs defire of change? Ts it, as Seaple pretend, 


that their preſent condition is more painful, more 
adverſe to virtue, more inauſpicious to the de vel · 
opment and exerciſe ef their powers, than thoſe 
Which they. ſo fondly deſite? Or/is it that men 
are better acquainced. with the difficutties' and 
1 femptations of their prefent fituation, than with 
| thoſe of any other, have fondly —— 


F 
k 
2 


K — 
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- who are placed above them to be ill founded, and 
aſcribe their diſſatisfaction to their folly. They 
haſtily preſume that, if they were fixed in their 
- fituation, they would eaſily ſurmount its difſcul. 
ties, reſiſt its temptations, / and. fully diſcharge itt 
duties. Their inferiors pronounte the ſame ſudg 
ment with regard to them and their circumſtances, 
and, if they envy, they are envied in their turn · 
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(%) 
own abilities, and ignorantly placed all excellence 
in the diſcharge of the duties of ſuperior ſtations? 
If we examine the caſe with impartlal attention 


we ſhall find no reaſon to. baſitgte nr ren 
: * queſtion... | 


Men i abe ths 


77 


. of thoſe 


A convincing proof this, that, in every conditi- 
oh, there are advantages as well as difficulties ;. 


chat, though none is exempted from inconvenience, 
none is abſolutely inſupportable; and that diſcon- 


tent with a preſent ſtation, and impatient deſire 
of a higher, 1 Fraun WN notions of: 
both. | 


1 beg that i it may be be conſidered that 1 EY at 


preſent, ſpeaking only of the different ranks and. 


ſituations of human ſociety, as they are diverſified 


_ - for the common happineſs of mankind 3 and not. 
| ef thoſe ſingular conditions of diſtreſs and miſery, 


G 14%) 
which fall to the lot of individuals. * theſe, pa- 
tience and fortitude may be recommended as du- 


ties and as conſolations; but contentment can harlj- 


ly be required. 


But, in ſurveying the different ſtations of life, 
althongh men grant that there are difficulties and 
hardſhips in all of them, they ſtill believe that 
theſe diminiſſi in proportion to the degree of ele- 
vation; and fall, with the greateſt weight, by \ 
thoſe who occupy the loweſt places. They fond- 
ly imagine, that, if they could aſcend to a conſi- 
derable height, they ſhould there find ſome agree- 
able ſpot, where, unmoleſted and compoſed, they 
might ſurvey the ſteep. which they had climbed, 
and enjoy the delightful proſpect opened around 
them. But, they reflect not on the difficulty of 
the aſcent, on the giddineſs of the ſituation, or, 
if they ſnoulck chance to ſlip, on the ſeverity of 
the fall. The preſſure of corporeal wants, the 
burden af daily labour, and the humiliation: of 
contempt, conſtitute the primary pains of a poor 
and jgnoble condition. It is further deprived of 
the enjoyments which reſult from the cultivation. 
of reaſon, and of the other nobler faculties of the 
ſoul, and is conſtrained, to toil amidſt the darkneſs . 
of ignorance. If thoſe, to whole ſhare it falls, + 
feel for the miſeries of others, they are deſtitute - 


- * 


k ar) 
of” che wüde of ———— m ſuffer⸗ 
the pangs of compaſſion,” without the divine ſatiſc 


faction of beneficence.. Preſſed with their on 


diftreſſes, feeling for thaſe in ſimilar, or in fil}: 
more affliting circumſtances, and obſerving the ſu- 
perfluity of the ſons of fortune, they are apt to. 
envy their proſperity, to murmur at the Divine 
diſpenſations, and to practice violence or fraud, 
in order to {Aides een eee. 
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of life depend not ſo much on the external df. 
condition as on the diſpoſitions of the poſſeſſor z: 
that what ſeems calculated to ſatisſy, and to limit, 
deſire, ſerves oſten to inflame and extend it; that 
rhexifoyaticint" which are in men's power are noc 
thefe' Which they really taſte; and that to with! 
and to purſue is the unceaſing employment of 
man upon earth He who aſcends a: moumtain, 
and beholds the view unfolding- around” him, is. 
fired with greater curioſity to reach the ſummit, 
whence the utmoſt bounds of the proſpecł can be 
deſeriedsi In Uke manner, ho moderurt exaltach : 
on in the ſcale of ſociety can ſatisfy men, Wwhoſe 
ambition is kindled, and whoſe actirity engaged. 
Every ſtep becomes only a help to riſe higher; 
and defire continues. importunate even aſter i- 
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objects are all exhauſted. Alexander is the true 
emblem of ambition, which is reſtleſs while any 


thing remains above it; and, when it has reached 
the ſummit of its As; wy that the E 
is finiſhed | 


* ve who envy fortune and rank, not ſo much 
for the ſenſual pleaſures, or the indulgences of 


vanity and pride which they afford, as for the 


ſublime and elegant enjoyments which they ſeem 


to offer, in the improvement of knowledge, the 


cultivation of genius, and the exerciſe of the no- 


pleſt virtues of human nature — ſay if the engage : 


ments of public buſineſs, the contentions of am- 


bition, the interruptions of company, the endleſs 


uxactions of ceremony, the allurements of plea- 


fure, can aſford much leiſure for the improvement 


of the mind, and the cultivation of elegant ſtu- 


dies; or that, when the reputation of wiſdom, of 
learning, or of wit, is acquired without judgment, 


-application, or parts, and flattery amply ſupplies 
every deficiency, there is any incitement to ſuch 


noble and pleaſing purſuits? In a low and indigent _ 


ſtation, are there greater temptations to diſcon- 
tent and envy, than when ſucceſs inflames ambi- 
tion, and ambition ſpurns every inferior degree? 
Are the motives ſtronger to cultivate honeſty, 


13) 
Teverity of puniſnment hangs over the head of the 


offender, than when concealment is promiſed bỹ 
intereſt, inquiry removed by intrigue, or impuni⸗ 
ty ſecured by power ?. Is there leſs ſympathy with 
the diſtreſs, or leſs ſincere joy on the proſperity 
of others, when men are reminded of their ſuf 
ferings by the experience of their own; and de. 
pend for ſubſiſtence on their bounty and good opi- 
nion—than when luxury removes even the aſpect 
of want, and opulence ſecures independence? Is 
there leſs piety and devotion, leſs reverence for 
God, when men literally implore him for daily 
bread, and depend for its ſupply on the continu- 
ance of health, and on the fertility of the ſea- 
ſons, than when, having much goods laid up fof 
many years, they eat, drink, and are merry*, and 
the immoderate draughts of plenty render. them 
forgetful of the bountiful hand that beltows it? 


Suppoſing, after all, that the eee of cul: 
tivation and virtue are fully improved by thoſe in 
the higher ſtations, in what do theſe exceed. the | 
{ame advantages of the inferior, ſo as to render 
them objects of envy, or cauſes of diſconteat ?— 
Has not every member of Chriſtian ſociety ſuffici- 


ent opportunity of acquiring the ſublimeſt and moſt 
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objects are all exhauſted. Alexander is the true 
emblem of anibition, which is reſtleſs while any 
thing remains above it; and, when it has reached 
the ſummit of its dofiees, Wo n the er: 
is AE. | 

wee envy fortune and rank, not ſo much 
for the ſenſual pleaſures, or the indulgences of 
vanity and pride which they afford, as for the 
ſublime and elegant enjoyments which they ſeem 
to offer, in the improvement of knowledge, the 
cultivation of genius; and the exertiſe of the no- 
bleſt virtues of human nature — ſay if the engage 
ments of public buſineſs, the contentions of am- 
bition, the interruptions of company, the endleſs 
te xactions of ceremony, the allurements of plea- 


fure, can aſford much leiſure for the improvement | 


of the mind, and the cultivation of elegant ſtu- 
dies; or that, when the reputation of wiſdom, of 
learning, or of wit, is acquired without judgment, | 
application, or parts, and flattery amply ſapplies 
every deficiency, there is any incitementto ſuch 
noble and pleaſing purſuits? In a low and indigent 
ſtation, are there greater temptations to diſcon- 
tent and envy, than when ſucceſs inflames ambi- 
tion, and ambition ſpurns every inferior degree? 
Are the motives ſtronger to cultivate honeſty, 
and to obſerve the dictates of juſtice, when the 


( 13 ) 


Teverity of-puniſhment hangs over the head of th# 
offender, than when concealment is promiſed by. 
intereſt, inquiry. removed by. intrigue, or impunis 
ty ſecured by power? Is there leſs ſympathy with 
the diſtreſs, or leſs ſincere joy on the proſperity 
of others, when men are reminded of their ſuf- 
ferings by the experience of their own; and de- 
pend for ſubſiſtence on their bounty and good opi- 
nion than when luxury removes even the aſpect 
of want, and opulence ſecures independence? Is 
there leſs piety and devotion, leſs reverence for 
God, when men literally implore him for daily 
bread,. and depend for its ſupply on the continu- 
ance of health, and on the fertility of the ſea- 
ſons, than when, having much goods laid up fon 
many years, they eat, drink, and are merry“, and 
the immoderate draughts of plenty render 85808 | 
forgexful of the bountiful hand that beſtows it? 


8 after all, that the eee of cul: 
tivation and virtue are fully improved by thoſe in 
the higher ſtations, in what do theſe exceed the 
{lame advantages of the inferior, ſo as to render 
them objects of envy, or cauſes of diſconteat ?— 
Has not every member of Chriſtian ſociety ſuffici- 


ent opportunity of acquiring the ſublimeſt and moſt 
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wiſeftil branches of dats FOE MARY 


the duties, and the deſtination of man— the rela- ' 
tion in which he ſtands to his Creator and to his ! 
fellow men the divine nature and perfections.— ; 
the gracious plan of ſalvation the Deity has pub-. 
liſhed to guilty mortals, by the mouth of his o f 
Son, and by his inſpired Apoſtles the glorious, . 
pProſpects opened to his penitent and amended 
children beyond the grave, and the gracious ö } 
means he hath inftitated for. their perfection and : 
felicity? Do not the heavens, the ocean and the. 1 
earth, unfold their magnificent and wamberlels | Ne 
beauties to the eye of the peaſant, as well as 80 
that of the monarch; nay, do they not diſcloſe to. * " 
the former many raviſhing ſcenes, which the dat- 
ter can ſeldom behold ? Are not many even of the 1 
moſt ſtriking and admirable diſplays of art, Shih 1 4 
Tiches have produced, and continue to ſupport, { fi 
equally enjoyed by the meaneft paſſenger, as by 1 
the proprietor himſelf? It is a groſs miſtake to , 90 
ſuppoſe, that to provide for one's family by aſſidu- p 
ous and honeſt labour, is leſs meritorious than co in 
ſupply the poor out of an opulent fortune; that 11 
patience is leſs commendable than generoſity, re- li 
ſignation than munificence, meekneſs, than mode- . _ 


ration, contentment than condeſcenſion ; that ſo- 
Si is leſs beneſited by being . with the 
nece Ja ries of life, than by being ges with the a 


#  * 
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teſinements of art, and by che productions of ge- 
nius ; 'that the public welfare is leſs promoted by 
dutiful ſubmiſſion to la wful authority, by an inof- 
fenſive, regular, and ſerviceable conduct, than by 
the enaction of ſalutary laws, by the judgment 
and puniſhment of offenders, and by a zealous and 
diſintereſted diſcharge of public truſt. God ac- 
cepts no leſs the artleſs devotion-of the grateful, 
though uninſtructed, heart, than the copious and 
ſwelling praiſes of the enlightened underſtanding- 
The coarſer and brawny muſcles are as neceſſary 
to the perfection of the body, as the e * N 
moſt delicate texture. · 2 pt 


4 
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n is Jus m/e Jaerer CHOIRS 1 virtue 5 
are not limited to any ſtation, but are equally open 
to all. If there is any exception to this conclu- 
ſion, it muſt be in favor of the 'middling ſpheres of 
life —in which neither power and opulence tempt 
to oppreſſion and diſſoluteneſs of manners, ner 
poverty and ignorance lead to fraud and violence; 
in which neither pride hardens the ſoul, nor ſervi- 
lity debaſes it; in which the beſt enjoyments of 
life are offered, and een enticements to cor- 
an excluded.” | | 


From all that had. ba aid on this is ſabjec, it 


clearly appears, that as it is the duty, it is equally - 
N els © 
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hs traits are placed in the inferior 
ranks of life, to diſcharge; with diligence and gf- 


ſaluity the humble (offices'of their ſtation, to cul - 
date oontentment wich their lot, and to ſuppreſs 

cee ge 108 thoſa WhO are mere 

„ 954 17 34, 165 Yor prot Thin ene 
an an 

| gy iboats; ry bt a deſire of 
riſing is one of the moſt po. erfül motives to the 
honeſt ant active difcharge of every ſocinl duty, 
That dne great point of equality among men conſiſts 


in 'the Sp tunity which all ought to enjoy uf ex · 


erciſing their uſeful or elegant abilities, and that, 
if every one is to reſt ſatisfied with the condition 
edhim,-exertion mutt be diſcouraged, and the 
-generab Welfare be geprivedof the (benefit -which 
tpeſults Fr om ihorieſt ami generous ambition. Wt 
+ehange of ranks and conditions feems:to compoſe 
part of the divine adminiftration uf ihauynan af. 
fairs. If. thoſe, therefore, whaſe:ditnation is at 
preſent ignoble and depreſſed, are to cider it 
-ava duty never to ape ger, one of the ſtrong - 
eſt checks is removed from pride, amel, che un- 
certainty of its elevation, while dejection and po- 
very cure deprived of onedof theinmoſt powerful 
conſclau ons he expeRtavion:of more pr operous 
days. 
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doctrine above inculcated tends not to preelude 


t 


laudable ambition and induſtry, but only to ſup- 
preſs, on the one hand, diſcontent, avarice, and 
envy, and to remove every pretext for indulging 
theſe paſſions under the ſpecivas colorings f 
more elevated and generous motives; and, on the 
other, to comfort and ſtrengthen thoſe who are 
apt to view their inferior ſtatiens witk an undiſ- 
cerning eye, which beholds affliction where hap- 
pineſs may be found, and degradation where true 
digoity may reſile· Nay, if. our limits admitted 


of itz, it might eaſily, be ſhown, that the faithful 


diſcharge of the duties of an inferior ſtation, and 
that contented and cheerful mind which partakes 

of its greateſt enjoyments, are the ſureſt and ſafeſt 
means of advapgement.. I ſhall ſatisfy myſelf, hows 
ever, with pointing out, in the following Chapter, 
Mg jr cautions jak pc 5 wn 
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(CAUTIONS to be obſerved in the purguiT of @ 
» HIGHER and more FLOURISHING: CONDITION. 
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J. W E dete mY improving lehes cent 
4 ſtances otght never to lead to encroachment on 
the rights of others, whether natural or acquired. 
By the violation of the former, the fundamental 
-_ principles of fociety are ſubverted; and, by that 

of the latter, the order neceſſary to its exiſtence, 
is deſtroyed. Whoever, therefore, pretends to 
-wiaintain any of the natural rights of man, by 
overturning that ſubordination and juſt order, 
which is the ſoul andthe life of ſociety, defeats the 
very purpoſe which he has in view, and exhibits 
either egregious / folly or egregious wickedneſs. 
In either cafe, he becomes a dangerous enemy to 
the public intereſt, who is to be reſtrained and 
puniſhed, to prevent him both from injuring others 
by his practice, and corrupting them by his exam- 
ple. Such, however, is the intemperance of hu- 


f ready occupy, 


010 
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man paſſions, even thoſe of "tie" moſt generon 8 


kind, when they are ſtrongly excited, that the 
ardor of liberty, and indignation at oppreſſion, 


often hurry. men to purſue a conduct directly re- 


pugnant to the principles of equity and beneficence 
which they profeſs to oppreſs others when they 
are contending for freedom; to be moſt iniquit- 
ous in defence of juſtice ; and, with a view to pro- 
mote the welfare of role” ro overturn its foun- 
dations. Let the times in which we live, declare, 
in 7 inſtances, the truth of this Lernen 

II. The düties of the ſtation, which people 11 
ought to limit their endeavors af- 
ter advancement- The co- operation of. every in- 


dividual for the public good, muſt firſt diſplay its 
energy in the ſphere in Which he moves, and be 


thence tranſmitted to the other parts of. the ſoci - 


al body. By neglecting the duties of his preſent 


Ration, a perſon with-holds the portion he is ap- 


pointed to contribute to the general. welfare, and, 


by encroaching on the province of others, may 
clog their exertion and fruſtrate their utility. To 
arrive at a more agreeable or more honorable. ſta- 
tion, the faithful diſcharge of the duties of a pre- 


ſent one ought always to be the firſt means em- 


ployed. When theſe are fulfilled, every fair and 
honeſt exertion is not only lawful, but even high-. 
ES 


 1y Iandable, as the e activity of the parts: 
then advances mare effectually the proſperity. of 
the Whole. By embracing the opportunities 

Which 0 occur, and dy exerciſing the talents with 
which men are endowed, they manifeſt their gra- 
titude to Providence, and they 4. 8 its LS. 
to the greateſt ee | 


; mT. The duties of any ſtation to which men 
aſpire, and their own ability to diſcharge them,. 
- ought to be conlidered before they attempt to ob- 
tain it. For, to occupy a ſtation for which one 
has no capacity, or with the duties of which he is 
totally unacquainted, is beth to expoſe his own: 
folly, and to. injure ſociety, by. berraying a truſt. 
which is committed to him Hence, it is of the 
"utmoſt conſequence to acquire a complete know- 
| ledge of our own talents and qualities, which. the 
_ generality of mankind. are ſo apt to magnify, | both: 
to their own diſgrace, and to the detriment. of 
others. ' Inability to diſcharge the duties of any 
| ſtation, reſulting whether from narrowneſs of 
_ underſtanding, from unhappineſs of temper, or 
from infirmity of body, ſhould be deemed an ex- 
preſs declaration of the Divine will againſt the 
acquirement of it, and, of conſequence, a boundary 
not to be paſſed. 'E '» 
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n 
IV. Men's exertions te improve their conditi- 


05 ſhould be influenced by the conſideration of the 


enlargement, or the contraction, of. their utility 
From the light in which every man appears as a 
member of human ſociety, to whoſe benefit he is 


I bound to contribute in the moſt ample manner 


poſſible, it is plain that. i ir can never be lawful {or 


any one to change his preſent ſituation for ano- 
5 ther, in which his utility myſt be impaired. This 
is to prefer private to- public intereſt, to pervert 
1 the quality of member, to demand more than is 


compenſated, and to loſe all that dignity and real 


enjoyment which. reſult from the moſt extenſiye 
at ©, benelicence-. 


110 


Is in the tation deſired, men may! be As 
uſeful, as in that which they occupy, private in- 
tereſt may be allowed its full force If, together: 
withadva ncement, opportunities of utility increaſe, 
every private and public conſideration bappily 


* unites in ſtimulating to the purſuit of it, and every 


ee heart will wiſh and applaud: the fucceſs. 


Thus, the rights of others, the duties of A pre- 
ent ſtation, the talents requiſite for a higher, and 
the more extenſive utility, are the limits within 
Which men ought to conſine their exertions for 
dhe improvement of their circumſtances- Thus, 


(152 ) 
 Faſtice, diligence; ability, and publie ſpirit, fiould 
be the conſtant attendants in the path of advance- 
ment, and the chief forwarders of the progreſs. 


ut, Row little are theſe conſiderations regard- 
n intereſt or pleaſure are conſtituted the 
ſole rings of action, every duty that has no ten- 
dency to advance their ends is neglected, and of- 
fices, inſtituted for the benefit of mankind, are 
ſhamefully perverted to their prejudice. When 
the project is formed of riſmg to preferment 
without regard to merit, birth, intereſt, or party- 
attachments, are the only valid grounds of pre- 
tenſion. To the moſt ſelfiſh conſiderations the moſt 
Important intereſts of ſociety are ſacrificed. Be- 
fore children can diſcover either inclination or ca- 
pacity, offices are deſigned for. them, and kept 
conſtantly in view; nor were this to be cenſured, 
if proper care were taken to give them a ſuitable 
education, and their deſtination changed, when, 
their temper and talents were perceived to be in- 
compatible with it. But theſe things are ſeldom 
much conſidered. Whatever be the genius or im- 
provements of the perſon in queſtion, he muſt 
move in the particular ſphere which has been cho- 
ſen for him. The public welfare is treated as a 
chimera, which it is the buſineſs of a man well ſkil- 
lIed:in the ways of the world to ule as a color to 
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varniſh the moſt intereſted deſigns, but which 
none, but an enthuſiaſtic or vulgar mind, can think 
of adopting as a real object of purſuit. When 
the public welfare, however, is obſtructed, private 
happineſs cannot long be enjoyed. For, as one 
chief cauſe of the diſorder and corruption, which 
ſo often lay waſte civil ſociety,/is the little atten- 
tion which is ſhown to adapt men's condition to 
their abilities and tempers; ſo the miſery of in- 
dividuals frequently ſprings from the ſame ſource- 
Men moving in a ſphere for which they were ne- 
ver deſigned by nature, ſoon grow diſguſted with 
their lot, and, finding the duties of their ſtation 
irkſome and oppreſſive, either neglect them alte- 
gether, to their o] irretrievable diſgrace, or 
continue to diſcharge them, in ſuch a manner as is 
equally painful to themſelves, and detrimental to 
others. Thus, Divine Providence takes ven- 
geance on mankind for infringing its appointments, 
by allowing them to be bewildered in their errors, 
and the victims of their own infatuation- 
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Ir. is certainly no eaſy matter for a perſon not 
46 conſider himſelf as greatly ſuperior to the reſt. 
of his ſpecies, when every one of thoſe who ſur- 
Found him pretends that his honor and dignity; - 
his pleaſure and ſervice, are the only objects whick . 
otcupy himſelf, and: ought to occupy every other; 

when every one applauds, with ſervile adulation, 

His moſt inſignificant ſayings, .and moſt ridiculous. | 
actions, and adores him as the ſource of wiſdom, 
and the centre of power- When a perſon has ſo 
many occaſions of beholding his fellow men in a, 
contemptible light, it muſt require angelic mode- 

ration to abſtain from treating them accordingly ; 
to neglect thoſe advantages which his circumſtan- 
ces and their ſervility put into his hands for gra- 
tifying his own paſſions and caprice, at the ex- 
pence of their moſt valuable intereſts. | 


8. 2 Et 
When, therefore, I conſider this ſtate of things, 
far from being ſurpriſed at the pride, and impa« 
tience-of contradiction, which often characteriſe 
the higher ranks of life, or any ſpecies. of diſtinc · 
tion and eminence; I am more difpoſed to admire 
the cendeſeenſion and -humanity which they ſo 
frequently exhibit · For, theſe vices, though more 
obſervable in the higher fpheres, : becauſe they are 
diſplayedin a more conſpicuous point of view, ars 
by no means confined to theſe, but pervade every 
rank, every ſituation and profeſſion of life. Hardly 
any attainments ſo low, any circumſtances ſo cir - 
cumſcribed, as not to afford ſcope for ſelf-ſufficiency 
and oftentation. 'Whowill not ſeem great, if he 
is as highly-exalted as His ideas of greatneſs reach, 
and compares himfelf only with his inferiors 1 if 
he eſtimates his own knowledge by anotherꝰs igno- 
rance, his own wiſdom by another's folly, his 
own power by anotker's unpotence, his own wealth 
by another's poverty, his own virtue by another's 
depravity? On what other foundation, than on 
this partial mode of compariſon, are built che 
pride and arrogance of even the moſt exalted of 
mankind? Bat, if we abandon this magical glaſs, 
which transforms the cottage into a palace, and 
the infant into a man, and contemplate objects in 
the true light of nature, we thall find, that "rhe 
great diſpute oiily is, who ſhall be eſteemed ch 


\ 
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Jeaſt ignorant, the leaſt fooliſh, the leaſt weak, 
the leaſt indigent, the leaſt corrupted; that pride 
and inſoleuce, which ſubvert the parity of obliga- 
tion ſubfilting among all, ſhould be banithed from 
every human breaſt, and that thoſe who move in 
the higheſt and moſt illuſtrious ſpheres, having 
the beſt opportunities, of enlarging their minds, 
ought to regulate their opinions by their own 
knowledge, not by the ignorance of their inferi. 
ors, to acquire real dignity, by diveſting them- 
ſelves of paſſions, which are born of ignorance, 
and nouriſhed by deluſion; and,” by moderation, 
equity, affability, and condeſcenfion, to conciliate 
benevolence, enſure reſpect, make the rays of 
virtue eclipſe the ſplendors of fortune, and eſta» 
bliſh a throne, which the NE” can erect nor 
overturn. 


Would men, diveſting ase fe. a mo- 
ment, of the prejudices which birth, education, | 
or luxurious habits, have fixed in their minds, ſur- 
vey, with the eye of reaſon, the conſtruction of 
ſociety, the principles on which it reſts, and the 
ends which it purſues, and then contemplate the 
nature and proto of the univerſal parent— - 
what a different light would be thrown on their 

condition and circumſtances, and how different a 
proſpect be diſcloſed to them, from that which 
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whey? have been accuſtomed to behold 1 the 
miſts of ignorance, or the twilight of bell. decep- 
tion! Would it be poſſible for them to ſuppoſe that 
the Deity laviſhes his bounty on individuals ca- 
priciouſſy elected, merely for their pleaſure and 
| profit, and not, with any view to the univerſal be- 
nefit ; that he has beſtowed on one authority and 
power, in order that he may encroach on the li- 
berties, invade the Properties, , and overawe the 
conſciences of his brethren, and not that he may 
protect inmocence, reſtrain oppreſſion, and main- 
tain in violate the intereſts of juſtice, of religion, 
and of truth; that, on another, he has conferred 
wealth and ſuperfluity, only to furniſh him with 
the means of indulging in luxury, or of wallow- 
ing in intemperance, and not to open to him a 
treafure for the ſupply of indigence, the relief of 
diſtreſs, the encouragement of induſtry, and the 
reward of merit; that he has adorned a third 
with ſagacity and genius, that he may find. an , A- 
greeable amuſement. for himſelf, gratify his paſ- 
ion for admiration, miſlead the judgments, and 
corrupt the hearts of his fellow men, not that he 
may enlighten, and improve, and lead them to 
happineſs, through the path of virtue? Can any 
man of a ſound mind, who allows himſelf. a mo- 
ment's reflection, impute ſuch a ſcheme to infinite 
goodneſs and wiſdom,” or conſider it in any other 
; 4 , 8 | 0 | g N : 
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Tight than in that of che moſt atrocious rebeiltoh 
againft the Divine government?—A perſon, raif. 
ed to à high office, placed in exalted rank, or . 
dorned by diſtin guiſhed abilities, is eſtabliſhed on 
Aan eminence that his views of the general zoo 
may be more extenſive and correct, and that 
may apply, to its advancement, the powers he by 
poſſeſſes with the greater advantage and ſucceſs. 
As on an eminence, therefore, the eye is diverted 
from proximate to remoter objects; ſo, in aw exalt- 
ed ſtation, the narrow concerns of ſelf ſhould be 
leſs regarded than the grand and magnificent 
range which the public welfare pros to the" 
ind. 2 


» — 
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Nor doen this view of 1 diminiſh; in e 
ſmalleſt degree, the advantages reſulting from 
eminent rank, fortune, or abilities; on the con- 
trary, it greatly enllances them. For, if we ex: 
elude the opportunities which theſe afford of 
widely diffufing beneficent influence, and, with 
the imitation. of the divine perfections, of ſharing. 
in ſome meaſure the divine felicity; what elſe re. 
mains but the meaneſt gratifications of human na- 
ture, but an augmentation of miſery with an aug 
mentation of vice, and a total degradation of all 
that diſtinguiſhes man ſrom the brutes? If the 
rich enjoy not the pleaſure of munificence, of ecke 


— 
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* the naked, of feeding the bungey, of ſup- 


porting the falling family, of rearing the orphan, 
of Hyeetening the cup of Jhame-faced, ancomplain- 
bug poverty, without ruſtling the veil that hides 


the ſatisfaction af protecting innocence, of reſtrain 


ing oppreſſion, of drawing modeſt merit from its 


retirement, end, by che juſt reward of honour, 
of rendering it conſpicuous and exemplary, of der 
ſending ſubſtantial virtue againſt faction and ip 
trigue, and of promoting the public good by no 
ble and uſefyl undertakingꝰ; if the wiſe, the-i ine 
genjous, and the learned, are denied the enjoy: 
ment of comforting aſſliction, of inſtruRing i igno, 
ä 'rance, at direQing perplexity, of correcting pre- 
Judice, and of reclaiming vice; What remeing 
but the more copious indulgence of ſenſuality 
but che gratifications of the moſt ruthleſs paſſions 
that convulſe the breaſt which they oecupy -an 
the indulgence of the moſt contenptible, though 
frequently the moſt pernicious, vanity, diſplayed 
by attempting to ſubyert the grand principles of 
morality, and to poiſon the divine conſolations of 
religion? Is there in theſe-any thing which ama 


of judgment would value, deſirè, and purſue, as 
primary objects? Were ſuch a perſon informed, | 


on his firſt ſetting, out in life, that ſuch would be 


all the enjoyment he ſhould r from the fondeſt 
b O 2. 


her from public view if the powerful are denied | 
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ſtudy? 1 aſſert not that the man, who qe votes 
| whotly' to ſelfiſh purpoſes the advantages he pof- 


proud, have each their particular grat fications . 


But theſe gratifications are unmanly and baſe, and 

fall infmitely ſhort of the delights of a faithful diſ. 
charge of duty, and of the fublime enjoymen:s f 

beneſicence. Nor can it be alledged that enjoy. 


ments being matters of taſte; it is impoſſible to aſ⸗ 


eertain their comparative values; becauſe. every 


man will be partial to his own, and, while the 


generous extel the joys of beneſicence, the ſelfiſſi 
will ever ſind their happineſs in thoſe which cen - 
ter in themſelves. F or, in order te compare the 


different ſources of felicity, ir is neceſſary to taſte 


them; and this can only be done by men of an 


exalted and capacions ſoul; who can reliſh in the 


highelt degree both the pleaſures which attach to 


ſelf, and thofe which reſult from bene volencet 


By feeding the hungry, does any man fpoil bis 
own appetite? By relieving the diſtreſſed, does 


he diminiſh his own reliſh' of eaſy circumſtances? : 


By maintaining peace and order i in ſociety, does he 
contract his i imagination, or diminiſh | its powers? 


— 


odjeQs of his purſyit—would he conſider the pur. 
chaſe as a ſuſficient recompenſe for his toil and 
_ anxiety, his frequent mortifications, and aſſiduous 


ſeſſes, has no pleaſure, no enjoyment-- The ſen- 
ſualiſt, the miſer, the vai, the ambitious, the 
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Socamforring the afflicted, hy:iofrvging the ige 
norant, or by adviſing the perplexed, does he 
render his conception leſs clear, his judgment le 
ſolid, or his memory leſs tenacious? On the other 
Hand, it is certain that a contracted ſelfiſhneſs 
weakens and extinguiſhes the beneyolent affections, 
and excludes the-pleaſures they confer - The man 
who ſeeks in wealth only the means of indulging 
his ſenſuality, and promoting his convenience; 
who aſpires at power, only to gratify his pride 
and ambition, or who purſues knowledge only for 
his own amuſement or vanity—ſuch a man can 
have but little reliſſ ef the joys; that ſpring 
up and flouriſh in a ſocial and nein A 
$57 ie I Jil * in 
What is it Oy in all the — and all. the, 
eharacters, whether preſented by daily obfervati- 
on; recorded in hiſtory, or figured by! imagination; 
excites admiration, 'and engages eſteem? Is it 
merely extent of capacity, ſuperiority of ſtation; 
or largeneſs of fortune; or ãs it-liberality of ſea- 
timent, and kindneſs of heart? Place the faith- 
ful -w the e e n the Wen 
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Ethical writings, that the 20d n man. is B _y * 2 
happineſs, 8 
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maſter, the generots patron, the incorrupt ma 
giſtrate, the genuine patrior, im the molt difad- 
vantageous circumſtances; let him be ſunk in 
| poverty, ' bverwhelnie with diſgrace, tortured 
with pain, he wilt ſtill preſerve his dignity, and 
command our reſpect ! Nay, the leſs he enjoys of 
the advantages, and the more he ſuſfers of the 
evils,” of life, the more glorious will he appear ! 
But no favorable concurrence of circumſtances, 
neither the gifts of nature, the accompliſhments 
of arts, nor tlie ſplendors of fortune will ever 
be able to bribe our eſteem in behalf, I ſay, not 
of the ſenſualiſt, the villain,” or the tyrant, but 
even of the unfocial ſolitary mortal, who, though 
he offers no poſitive injury to his ſpecies, yet 
with-holdshis endeavors for their happineſs !' Nay, 
i ſuch a ſuppoſition be not impious, remove good- 
neſs from all the other divine attributes; -and 
ſuppoſe the Supreme Being unconcerned for the 
happineſs of his creation, and fay whether his 
nature would then appear as amiable, adorable; 
and tranſcendently excellent, as it now appears 
to every reflecting mind. And if goodneſs cons 
ſtitute the ſupreme glory of the divine nature, 
that which gives to every other perfection its 
true beauty” and Tight, and completes the real 
character of Deity—is it poſſible that any human 
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excellence or advantage ſhould c e for | 
the abſence of Ray PrAONAry vrt ),. 


if | fm true eee nature, thus, 
conſiſts in benignity, if this neceſſarily attracts 
the regard of the ſelfiſh themſelves, how comes 
it to paſs that ſo many, who have the nobleſt op- 
purtunities of gratifying a diſpoſition - ſo- beatific 
and glorious, can be reconciled to a contrary con- 
dut—to ſenſuality, oppreſſion, and per verſion 
of the fineſt abilities? The weakneſs, the blind- 
neſs, and; the corruption of human nature, are 
the only ſatisfactory cauſes that can be alledged« 
W #4 4 {$5 37) 92) ro ane $4 7 
But, even in actions. the moſt. apparently ſelfiſh 
and groveling, a diſcerning eye will be able to 
diſcover ſome faint gleanis of generoſity which 
lumine and recommend them. Senſuality is 
clothed with the ſpecious coloring of ſociality, of 
pleaſure communicated as well as received, , of j jo- 
cularity and mirth, ef freedom, and contempt of 
tervile reſtraint. Oppreſſion and tyranny. are 
preſented to the mind under the appearance of 
dignity, of a. high ſenſe of honor, a noble ambi- 
tion, attachment to party, nay, even of a love 
of juſtice. Without theſe fictitious images, the 
ſenſualiſt would appear to himſelf as the moſt con- 
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temptible, and the mo A * odious, . 
end? 


mankind. N 7 4 10 
But, why multiply arguments in a matter where 
a moments feeling is more deciſive than an age 
of reaſoning? Had yoa ever a faithful friend; 
into whoſe boſom you poured all the ſecrets of 
your heart a parent, whoſe burden of years 
you lightened, whoſe tottering limbs you ſupport- 

ed -a child, whole aſſiduous duty, whoſe budding 

virtues, feetened all your cares of the prefent, 

and brightened all your hopes of the future id 
ever the ſympathetic guſh ſtart in your eye at che 

ſight of miſery—did ever your hands ſtretch forth 

the unexpected relief, and diſpel the gloom that 

hangs on the brow of woe, as the ſun, burſting 

through the clouds, renews the Face of nature 

did you ever diſcharge an imporcans\ ur truſt with 

dignity, diſintereſtedneſs, and honor, and ſpread 

peace and joy ameng your fellow men, while the 
ear when it heard you bleſſed you, and the eye when 
it ſau you gave witneſs 10 you*—ſay what delight 
theſe recollections afford—would you exchange: 
them for a life-time of the moſt refined ſenſuality, 
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It appears, then, that the dignity of human 
nature conſiſts not in the greatneſs of men's abi- 
lities, wealth, or dominion, but in expanſion, 
and benignity of ſoul; that che former are only 


means of promoting the purpoſes of the latter, 

and ſigns that their poſſeſſors are particularly cal | 
led, by Divine appointment, to generous and 
elevated action; that one, ho poſſeſſes all theſe 


advantages; may be morecontemptible than thoſe, 
who, though devoid of them, have the heart 


which could apply them to their proper ends; and 
that one ſirm purpoſe of doing good will 'adarna 


character more than the accuteſt underſtanding, 
the moſt opulent fortune, or the moſt exalted 


Fank, unaccompanied with à virtuous diſpoſition- 


Hence, to be filled with pride and contempt of 
thoſe below us, on account of our talents, or ex- 
ternal circumſtances, without any regard to the 


right application of them, is both 10 act unjuſtly, 
by acting inconſiſtently with the character of mem- 

bers of the community, and uſurping the rights 
which belong to it alone, and to overturn the ba- 


ſis on which true ſuperiority muſt ever reſt. It 


it to content ourſelves with the ſhadow, without 


the ſubſtance, of greatneſs; and, while God and 
men unite in calling us to a pre- eninence and 


Happinels which neither time, nor fortune, nor 


* 


* 


extend uſeful and elegant knowledge ; to eſta- 
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death, can remoxe, to deſcend to o che maſt dn. , 
temptible. of all conditions, hy per verting the | 
molt ſplendid powers, and the richeſt apportuni- ' 
tiesto embrace the hideous form of miſery 
while celeſtial felicity courts us — to change a fer- 
tile fleld into a barren heath to dwell in a dun- 6 
geon while we may walk i in the moſt reſplendent 4 
day. In a word, it is the duty of thoſe Who are 
raiſed to tlie higher ſtations of life, poſſeſſed af 
the gifts of fortune, or endowed with ſuperior 
abilities to maintain jullice, order and peace, 
in ſociety; to ſtudy and pnrſue the public good; 
to relievs diſtreſs, to encqurage induſtry, to re- 
ward merit, to exerciſe condeſcenfion and fla. 
3 bility. towards their inferiors; to cultivate and 


"ate. £2 AB Ke -& . 


bliſh, and inculcate, the grand principles of mo- 
rality and religion, to enlighten, humanife, and 


2 improve mankind, d to lead tea ty Virtue and 


happinaſe 2 1 1 g 204090 e 
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- \[Thofe who * oy in this manner the oppor- 
tunities and talents with which they are furniſned 
by Divine Providence, are entitled to the higheſt _ 
veneration of mankind. It is, then, that noble 
lity, iluftrious ſtation, or diſtinguiſhed parts, ap- 
pear, in their full ſplendor, and exhibit their poſ- 
ts jefſors as a * of divinities — 2 vue? f 
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beating the reſemblance of God as far as human 
nature will permit, ſhare alſo his felicity, and 
claim the homage of the world. Let them be 


diſplayed as the inſtruments of beneſicence, they 


will reign with an irreſiſtible and permanent do- 
minion, which neither envy, nor malice, nor 


faction, nor tumult, will be able to overturn; for 
it is founded in the hearts of men who, feeling, 


** rejoicing in, its bliſsful influences, muſt ceaſe 
to love themſelves, before they can wiſh to with- 
draw .their reſpect and eee 4 


a 


"Yor, whoa ns are WWE the fund of 2 ſordid 


avarice, or the fountain of licentiouſneſs and pro» 
fligacy; when wiſdom is perverted into craft, 


and abilities transformed into the miniſters of ca · 


bal and intrigue, of deception and ignoble policy; 


eſtabliſh, uphold, or. extend, civil or religious 
deſpotiſm; when reſplendent. genius is employed 
in rebellion againſt God, and in the corruption of 
men, by propagating irreligion and immorality; 
when pre-eminence and authority are, in civil 
life, . uſed as the inſtruments. of pride, injuſtice; 
oppreſſion, - and cruelty, or ſupreme power; im- 


pelled by inſatiable ambition, deluges the earth 


with blood, and ſpreads devaſtation and miſery | 
through the habitations of men—reaſon eaſily pe- 


netrates the falſe. glitter that ſurrounds them, 
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and perceives their deformity and blackneſs. She 


declares their luſtre to reſemble that of thoſe . 
noxious vapours, which, riſing from the earth, 
are kindled into a flaſh in the ſky; and terminate 


in noiſe and deſtruction; While thoſe who apply 


their talents, their riches, or power, to the be- 


neficent ends for which they are deſtined, are like 
that glorious luminary in the heavens, which 
Mines with a eggs and pony light. 


oy? * " 


from thy lofty ſtation on thy brethren of men, 


and imagineſt them only formed to bring their 


gifts to thy altar, and to bend before thee with 
ſervile homage, know that thy elevation only 
renders thee more conſpicuoully contemptible! 
Conſider that, ſhould thoſe, whom thou ſo-info- 
lently deſpiſeſt, adopt thy principles, and burſt 


the bands of ſocial union by which alone they are 


made thy dependents, the power is theirs, and 
thine only the ſhadow and the phantom. Should 


they only withdraw their ſupport without inflict. _ 


ing any poſitive evil, thou wouldſt precipitately 


ſink into a degradation lower than that of the 


meaneſt laborer. Leſs inured to f want, thou 
wouldſt be leſs able to provide fovits ſ upply, and- 


have leſs reaſon to expect it from the benignity 


of others.” Confider: that, even in "uy . 


Thou id jaſolent mortal! ! ho lookeſt ; th x | 
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elevation, thou art really more dependent than 


the moſt ignoble of the ſons of men. If he is 
leaft dependent who ſtands leaſt in need of others, 
he is furely moſt dependent who ſtands moſt in 
nerd of chem. With our rank, aur neceſſities, 
our demands, our cares, increaſe. The links 
by which we are joined to our fellow men are 
multiplied, and the very cireumſtance which en- 
larges our influence diminiſnes our. internal 
ſtrength. He, therefore, who has the greateft 
number of dependents, has only the greateſt num- 
ber of thoſe to whom he is indebted for conſide- 
ration and power. 
the edifice is, with the greater precipitation, if 
its pillars are ſapped, does it-ruſh into ruin. Learn 
then to ſeek thy importance and dignity, where 


only thou wilt find them, by diſcharging every 


duty which thy ſtation requires, and by diffuſing, 
by thy affability and beneficence, happineſs among 
mankind, Relinquiſhing the phantoms of 4's 
enjoy the ſubſtantial an virtue. 


But ye! wht employ your diſtinguiſhed abili- 
ties, or exalted power, for che purpoſes for which 
Providence has beſtowed them, fear not that any 
portion, of that reſpect, obedience, and honor, 
to Which you are entitled, will be withdrawne 
Voodneſs, moving in an elevated ſphere, and 


— 


The more lofty and ſpacious 


7) 


guided by diſtinguiſhed wiſdom, ſhines with ſuck 

an amiable luſtre, poſſeſſes ſuch a commanding i in- 
fluence, and is ſo irreſiſtably attractive, that ſhe 
reigns over the hearts of men, and is often con- 
ſtrained to bluſh at the homage ſhe receives, be- 
cauſe it approaches adoration. Power may inti- 
midate, ſplendour may dazzle, genius may ſur⸗ 
priſe and delight, but goodneſs en can captivate 
he heart! | 
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y Y HOEVER attentively examines the human 


eonſtitution will diſcover in it ſeveral inconſiſten- 
cies not ſo eaſily accounted for. Thus, mankind 


have a ſtrong propenſity to ſociety, and are miſe - 


Table without it; yet in ſociety they are prone to 
_ Indulge the moſt unſocial diſpoſitions. Nature con- 


ſtantly draws them to their ſpecies, 'and points out 


their ſweeteſt enjoyments, as ſolely derivable from 
this ſource; yet the ſelfiſh part of our frame, coun- 
teracting this dictate of nature, corrupts the grand 
ſtreams of happineſs, by turning them into its own 
channel, and, inſtead of allowing the individual to 
act as a member of the ſocial body, and to receive 
from this capacity his higheſt dignity and enjoy- 


ment, endeavours to render ſociety ſubſervient to 


the individual. There is in all men a-wonderfal 
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--fondnefs of independence, and a no leſs ſurpriſing 
delire of the ſervice and reſpect of others. I his is, 
in fact, to join the greateſt contradictions, to forte in- 
to union things abſolutely ineompatible; for inde. 
pendence can only be ſecured, by an entire ſepa- 
ration from mankind, by relinquiſhing every claim 
to their good offices and regards, by renouncing. 
every ſocial enjoyment; and by deriving happi- 
neſs from the ſtores of ſelf. As ſoon as man en- 
ters into the ſoeial circte, and ſhares its beneficial 
influences, he relinquiſhes his ſeparate exiſtence, 
and, forming a part of a ſyſtem, is limited. by the 
relations which: he bears to the other parts, and 
to the whole, becomes bound to contribute to 
their ſupport and perfection, according to the ſup- 
port and benefit which he receives from them, 
and is required to exent a benefioial activity pro- 
-portioned to the influence he poſſeſſes. b W hover 
with- holds from the general good any portion of 
uſeſul effort he is able to beſtow, is unfaithful to 
the conditions, on which he enjoys the-henefits 
of ſociety, and violates that equality of obligation 
which ſubſiſts among all mankind. He alſo fruſ- 
trates, as far as hes in his power, that plan- of Di- 
vine wiſdom, whereby the general felicity is in- 
tended. For it is certain that the Univerſal· Pa- 
vent has diſtributsd among men ſuch a portion of 
Abiluies #nd powers, as, duly cultivated and im- 


3) 


pro ved, would render the condition of all com- 
fortable, in every reſpect, and happy · In the 
preſent ſtate of ſociety, ſome are, indeed, over- 
burthened with labour, and enjoy but a ſmall de- 
gree of convenience; while others loiter in indo- 
lence, and conſume the fruits of induſtry. This, 
however, could never be the cafe, did every one 
cultivate with diligence his peculiar talents, and 
diſcharge the duties of his peculiar ſtation. It is 
the neglect of this alone that makes ĩt neceſſary to 
overload ſome, in order to ſupport that part of 
the common burden, from which others have 
treacherouſſy withdrawn themſel ves. 


Hence the principle of equality, above illuſtrat- 
ed, requires not only that all men ſhould religi- 
ouſly regard the rights of others, but that they 
ſhould-exert themſelves, to the utmoſt. of. their 
ability, for the common benefit. Whoever re- 
jects this requiſition deſcends below the rank of 
a member of ſociety, and, inſtead of - riſing, as is 
fooliſhly ſuppoſed, above the reſt of mankind;: by 
z life of idleneſs and diſſipation, degrades himſelf 


to the condition of a begger;. who lives on the la- 
bour of others, without making any juſt return 
for it. For, however ſtrange it may ſound, it is 


undoubted, t hat ſociety has a right to. che: beſt, 
exertion of all its members, of the higheſt as well 
7 3 
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Ta r and pe ag Sn 
ibo 882 
The deedden ty: not, aber advantogsvety.in in- 
_ Gividual is content t resp from his on powers 
and opportunities, but what degree of general u- 
uli y de can effectuate - Fheſe powers have not 
been beſtowed on him, by their divine author, 
folely for his own uſe, but chiefly for the benefit 
of the human race; to whoſe happineſs he is deſ- 
© tined to tontribute.' This proper exerciſe-of the 
powers of Every Itidividual all rhe other members. 
of ſociety have a fight to demand, on fair and 
_ equal terms. The equivalent every individual ob- 
tins by the advantages ani fomforts:whicle he 
; > receives frotn ſocial life, and Rill more by that ſu- 
2 "perflu ity which enables any one to live in Adth. 
He is 4 debtor to the grand community of man- 

ol kind, r ker creditors c Can call him to en 
I is toe chat, deren — r 
ine the extent of every one's capacity, and the 
exact meaſure of the ſocial advantages he enjoys, 
no preciſe claim can be eſtablj hed in every parti- 
cular caſe. But, the general obligation remain 
equally ſtrong on all, and none can wilfully vio- 
late it without i incurring the blame of his own 
wind, and — of his ex- 


. 
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iſtence · » The principle, therefore, on which ſome 


ancient legiſlators prohibited any citken, of 'what- 
ever condition or rank, from living i in idleneſs, 
vas perfectly juſt in itſelf, although-the execution 
-::0f any law grounded upon it muſt ever be ex- 
e difficult, and might occaſion greater in- 


conveniences than thoſe which i it mould beintopd- 
4 to eech. aged 
* eh and the neglect of opporrinizies 

40 utility, are highly unjuſt, ſo they are extreme 
3 1 contemptible. For, what. character can be 
more the object of contempt, than that of a per- 
. ſon who, though endowed with active powers, 


24 1 furnithed with ample opportunities of benefit- | 


ing .that particular ſociety to which. he belongs, 

15 5 from which he receives conſtant defence and 

protection, yet lives on the labour either of his 

predeceſſors or contemporaries, without reſtifyi 

any approbation of their induſtry, by which he 
-- ſubſiſts, or making any efforts to imitate their 
laudable example? What can degrade a man 
more in his own eyes, than the conſideration that 
- he has done nathing to benefit his friends, to o- 

3 his neighbours, to educate and eſtabliſſi his 
children, or to promote the intereſt and honour 


2 of his country; that he has buried his talents, de- 


feated the end of Providence i in  beſtowin ing them, 


N 
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and that, when hei is cut off by death, the world 


will be delivered from an upnecelſary, þurden, r 
a putrid excreſcence? | i or 


5 7 the other od what can convey, 0 any 
perſon, a higher idea of his own worth and im- 
portance, than the reflection that, though but an 
individual endowed with one claſs of abilities, yet, 
by their improvement, he not only enlarges his 
own en joyments, but diffuſes around him the moſt 
joyous influences, and promotes the welfare of 
the whole human race ; that, though retired from 
public view, he appears in the uſeful productions 
of! his application and genius; that, though infirm 
in body, he renders, by his i inventions, the labour 
of the ſtrong and hardy both more eaſy to them- 
ſelves, and more, beneficial to others; and that, 
though devoid of public authority, he ſtrength-- 
ens the political union, and advances public order 
by the juſt principles which he eſtabliſhes and elu- 
cidates; that, taking another view of the caſe, 
though i ignorant and illiterate, yet he contributes, 
by his toil and dexterity, to the inſtruction and 
improvement of mankind, while he provides ſuſ-. 
.tenanee and leiſure for thoſe who are endowed. 
with genius and learning, or placed in thoſe ſta- 
tions where plans of general welfare can be beſt: 
conceived, and propoſed with the greateſt proſ- 
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pects of ſuceeſs? In fine, it is an exalting conſider· 
ation, that, however obſcure a perſon is in himæ 
ſelf, he is an inſtrument in the hand of Providence 
for communicating to mankind, not only the ne- 
ceſſaries of life, but alſo its higheſt ornaments 
and delighis, and even of raiſing their views a- 

bove this terreſtrial abode, and directiug them to 
2 ſtate of endleſs felicity, the certainty of whieh 
cannot fail to produce the moſt ſalutary effects on 
2 part of their conduct. No per ſon is ſo mean 
and inſignificant, as not to affect ſome part af the 
community. In a grand piece of machinery, the 
ſmaller wheels and pins, thougli leſs obſervable, 
are not on that account leſs neceſſary than others 
i the juſt motion and effect of the hol'. In like 
manner, the conduct of the inferior members: of- 
fociety not only affects their own happineſs, or 
chat of their iramediate connections; but diffuſes: 
its influence, though in a leſs perceptible manner 
than that of the higher ranks, chrough the whole: 
ſocial body- Nay, I may aſſert that, as theſa 
compoſe the greater part of the community, their 
uteful induſtry is ſtil-more requilize to the general. 
happineſs, and that the meaneſt labourer, who. 
diligently and honeftly exerts himſelf in his ſphere, 
is entitled to ſhare, with the moſt exalred of the 
ſons of men, the glorious appellation of the friend 
of mankigd, aud of the-approved f G: Tre 
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any Whom robin Gepreied, arthfalones TEES to 
ſcorn, but whoſe foul; rifing above hisſituation, feels 
the Wtribge dignity-of man, and laments the nar- 
rowneſs of his terreſtrial ſphere; caſt his eye on 
theſe pages, let him be comforted, and ſtrengthen- 
ed by the reflections above mentioned. There is 
ſomething in the idea that exalts the mind, that 
Lindles the deſire of uſefulneſs, that rouſes activi- 
ty, and puts every faculty in motion. When we 
conſider it, we ſeem deſirous of breaking the in- 
glorious chains of indolence, and pant for ſome 
worthy object, ſome impor tant purſuit, to exerciſe 
* 71 ARE thin foul 1: 
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Tf the” eiiiriccs of thei ponies, of * 
Uiknft member of ſociety. ſhould prove a ſtrong 
"argument to uſeful diligence, how much greater 
"force muſt this argument acquire with regard to 
- thoſe whom fortune and rank particularly diſtin- 
4 * guiſh © Their influence, whether good or bad, 
is very extenſive . Firſt communicated to nume- 
rous connections and dependents, it is conveyed 
through them to other contiguous relations, till 
t reachat laſt the extremities of the focial ſyſtem. 
Were this influence always of a beneficial nature, 
fociety would feel its ſalutary effects through all 
its frame, and, inſtead of that diſtempered and 

deformed face which it ſo frequently my would 
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6 YA 8 
aſſume the moſt healthy and ſmiling aſpect. The 
face of nature, long hid in fog, or ravaged by 
dempeſts, receives not a more delightful transfor- 
mation from the returning ſun, than ſociety 
would receive from thoſe benignant lights n 
thus illumined and nnn it. | 

In what light, then; muſt hoſe verfons oper, | 
who, becauſe their external circumſtances free 
them from the neceſſity of labouring for their ſub- 
fiſtence, imagine themſelves exempted from, eve- 
ry ſpecies of -aſeful exertion; who, becauſe. they 
are provided with the abundant ſupply of every 

corporeal want, think themſelyes under no. obli- 
gation to improve their minds, or to engage in 
4 8 tonducive to the common bre 
3thathpl thdelence; or devote it to the we inſigni- 
ficant, frivolous, or vicious enjoyments; Who 
waſte ingenuity in mere oſtentation, degrade rea- 
ſon to purvey for appetite; and make'recreation 
their ſtudy, and amuſement their buſineſs—in a 
word, whoſe whole life is either * a blank, or a per- 
n verſion of exiſtnece. The phantom. of / pleaſure, 
Uke an ionis fatuus, inſtantly diſappears, when 
they think they can ſeize it. The ſame inſipid 
round is xun over a thouſand times. The ſenſes 
are jaded, the appetites cloyed·¶ Tired at- laſt 

aer e 8 A tt ird | 
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with the tedious pur ſuit, thoſe votaries of plea- 
ſure, like the top that has long been laſhed, doſe 
in the arms of indolefice. © When they wake at 
times from their inſenfibility, their minds are 


harnted with all the chimeras; all the mobſters 
of vapour and ſpleen; which often drive them to 


burſt, by death, the ponderous fetters With which 
os rig; * Rt | 


I will not aſſove; Male who liven this man? 
ner are ſenſible of the eriminality of their com- 
duct, and perceive” that, however averſe from 


injuftice, breach of traſt; and eruelty in their 


dealings with particnlar perſons, they yet involve 
themſelves, by this negative vice; this neglect of * 
the due improvement of their talents and oppor- 


timities in theſe crimes with reſpect to their ſpe- 


cies. iti general. No; I am convinced that, if 
they clearly perceived the tendeney of their con- 
duct, many of them, at leaſt, would review it 
with ſorrow and diſguſt. Ignorance, and wrong 


habits contracted in early life, more than any ; 


vicious diſpoſition, are the cauſes of a courſe of 
action ſo diſgraceful and CT 0 TIN 
an ſo detrimental to ſ6cietys | 


This reflection, however, if it diminiln ther 


* ona N the folly of neglecting to 
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Ae thoſe rational faculties, which We ' 
-afford them juſt notions of their duty, and diſcloſe 
-an elevated region of purſuit and happineſs. For, | 
if they rightly apprehended the relation in Which 
all the members of ſociety ſtand to each other, 
they would perceive that it is not only the rapa- 
cious invader, or the ſecret purloiner, of proper - 
ty, who muſt be reputed injurious, but alſo the 
andolent and the diſſipated, who deprives his fel- 
| low men of any benefit which he is called to be- 
ſtow. They would ſee that they are under obli- 
gations, not only to abſtain from poſitive violations 
of juſtice, but alſo to diſcharge many duties off 
diſtinguiſhed utility to mankind. To theſe they 
would acknowledge themſelves particularly. call- 
ed by the appointment of Heaven. Relieved 
from the neceſſity of providing for their corpo- 
real wants, their minds are furniſhed with great- 
er freedom for the exerciſe of its nobler powers, 
and with a more extenſive range for the diſcove- 
ry and proſecution of ſchemes of public goods 
And as thoſe clouds that obſcure their underſtand- 
ing began to remove, an hundred untaſted ſprings 
of felicity would open on their hearts. For, if 
every perſon of fortune and rank employed his 
molt active endeavors to excite and maintain 2 
ſpirit of induſtry and virtue among his dependents, , 


His neighbors, and 3 he would 
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find his time and attention ſo happily engaged, | 
that he would ſurvey with contempt his former 
pleaſures ; he would ſeem to breathe a purer air, 
and to live in a region of perpetual ſunſhine, 
while the vapours of low anibition and of ſenſual 
indulgence rolled below his feet! b 


Man can only be happy in as far as his powers 
are duly exerciſed ; and thoſe powers, which are 
the moſt elevated and capacious, afford the great- 
eſt ſum of felicity. The'ſame means, therefore, 
which render any map moſt highly beneficial to 
| others, alſo increaſe the ſum of his own enjoy- 
ments, and ſuperadd to them that moſt delightful 
of all ſatisfactions the conſcieuſneſs of having 
diſcharged, to the utmoſt of his power, his duty 
as a member of the community, and fulfilled the 
intention of his Creator in ſending him into the 
world. The neglect of the due improvement of 
any power, or of any opportunity of honorable 
action, detracts juſt ſo much from perſonal enjoy- 
ment. As want of circulation corrupts the air, 
and ſtagnation the water, ſo, indolence fuperin- 
duces a torpor on the mind, Which unfits it even. 
for the more refined pleaſures of ſenſe, and de- 
prives it of that great ſweetener of every enjoy- 
ment, the reflection that it is the produce of our 
own exertions, and the natural recompenſe of 
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merit. With regard to diſtinction, acquired by 


ſacceſsful exertions of abilities, it is certain, that 
the ſame obligation which demanded the firſt diſ- 
play of them, requires their continuance while 
any benefit can thence reſult to mankind, and their 
poſſeſſors are able to confer it. He who has al- 
ready exerted powers, by which the aggregate of 
common. good has been increaſed, has pledged 
Himſelf to a courſe of diſtinguiſhed utility, and, if 
he relaxes or ceaſes his efforts, while his faculties 
are ſtill vigorous, is more culpable than if he had 


never entered on the honorable career; becauſe 


practice procures facility, and ſucceſs ſhould ani- 
mate to freſh enterpriſe. If ſelfiſh ambition ſhould, 
as is in this caſe moſt probable, be the fole motive 


to action, let it be conſidered, that it is perhaps 
more difficult ro preſerve than to purchaſe reputa- 
tion and homage. The enſigns of honor attract 


the public eye ; elevation places men in a more 


conſpicuous light, where every defect, as well as 


every virtue, is more clearly diſcerned, and more 


nicely ſcrutinized. If thoſe, therefore, who are 


thus diſtinguiſhed, are not able to ſupport their 
fituation with dignity, their diſgrace will, from 


the diſappointed expectations of mankind, be more 


humiliating, and the contempt-which they incur 


more general. Envy will magnify every fault, 


annihilate every virtue, and laſh them with the 
IR 22 | 


laurels which ſhe has torn from their brows. 
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py for themſelves, and happy for the world, 


whoſe intereſts are always Hurt by the degradati- | 
on of merit, if they had never. riſen above the. 
* level i 


CHAPTER VII. 


CONCLUSION» 


Tir vie w of ſociety, and of the principles on 
which it is founded, diſcloſed in this Eſſay, evinces 
the obligation of all its members, of whatever 
rank or deſcription, to contribute their moſt active 
and honeft endeavors for the common good. In- 
deed this obligation is ſufficiently inculcatedon the 
lower claſſes, by the neceſſity of laboring for 
their daily ſubſiſtence, and by the dreadful conſe- 
quences which idleneſs produces to them and their 
families- With regard to theſe, it is, therefore, 
lefs neceſſary to unfold the full force of this obli- 
gation, than with reſpect to thoſe whoſe eaſy cir- 
cumſtances, ſeeming to render them independent 
of their fellow men, feem alſo to exempt them 
from every debt beyond the limits of ſtrict juſtice. 
This independence we have ſhe wn to be purely 
imaginary, and utterly incompatible with the prin- 
eiples of ſocial union. The chain of dependence 
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runs equally through all the orders of ſociety, 
and binds every individual in theſe orders- While 
it excludes the extravagant claims of ſelf. love, 
and ſubjects men to more generous and ſalutary 
principles, it eſtabliſhes at the ſame time a ſyſtem 
which, if univerſally obſerved, would fully ſecure 
the moſt eſſential intereſts of each individual, by 
ſettling them on the broad and immoveable baſis 
of general welfare. For, did the rich employ 
their wealth to ſupply the wants of the poor; the 
poor, their labor to adminiſter to the eaſe and 
convenience of the rich; the great, their power 
and authority to protect the weak and defenceleſs; 
the wiſe, the ingenious, aud the learned, their 
abilities to inſtruct and counſel the ignorant and 
illiterate ; did every one, in ſhort, impart to his 
fellow men a portion of the fruits of his talents 
and advantages; it is impoſſible that any ſhonld 
repine at another's poſſeſſing what was employed 
for his own benefit, nay, was made more ſubſer- 
vient to his aſe, than if he himſelf were the pro- 
prietor. For no individual could ſo perfectly cul- 
tivate all the different talents, neceſſary for his 
ſupport and welfare, which are diſtributed among 
the ſpecies, and, while ſome' particular one'is al- 
lotted to each, are all carried to the higheſt im- 
provement of which they are ſuſceptible. 
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Thus, the principles of equalicy which we bave 
 eſtabliſied, at the ſame time that they repreſs the 
inſolence of pride, the outrages of oppreſſion, and 
the diſſipation of ſenſuality, confirm, nevertheleſs, 


the neceſſity of ſubordination; aud. the; juſt de- 


mands of lawful authority. They maintain in- 
violate every natural and every civil diſtinction, 
draw more cloſely every ſocial tie, and unite all 
in one harmonious and juſtly proportioned ſyſtem, 
- which brings men together on the even ground 
of the inherent rights of human nature, of reci- 
procal obligation, and of a common relation to 
the community. Yet, for the maintenance of 
- this equality itſelf, they ſeparate them into dif- 
| ferent claſſes, and inveſt them with different ca- 

pacities and offices. Thus are the poor and the 

mean reconciled to their circumſtances, or com- 
forted under them the opulent and the power- 
ful are excited to beneficence and condeſcenſion; 
the ingenious and acute are directed to the beſt 
uſe of their abilities; and all are linked together 
by the powerful ties of common intereſts, and of 
reciprocal duty. Happy thoſe, whoſe ſouls are 
capable of riſing to ſuch enlarged views of things, 
and are animated by them to a conduct worthy of 
human nature, worthy of Chriſtianity, which re- 
preſents men to each other as children of one pa- 
rent, as members of one family, as journeying to- 
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gether threugh che checkered ſcenes of this tran- 
fitory world; towards à region where all the . 
diſtinctions of poverty and riches, of obſcurity 
and fplender, of power and meanneſs, ſhall ceaſe, 
every inequality diſappear; where virtue alone 
ſhall he exalted, and vice degraded forever! 


It muſt, indeed, be acknowledged, clint this 
theory is too pure and-exalted to admit of a com- 
plete conformity of practice. But man is quali- 
fied for endlefs improvements in knowledge and 
virtue, and the happineſs which he attains will 
exactly correfpond to the degrees of his progreſs. 
In every art and ſcience there is an ideal model, 
which can never be reached-even by the moſt ex-. 
act and beautiful execution. What Cicero ob- 
ſer ves with regard to a perfect orator, that he had 
never ſeen any ſpeaker that could come up to his 
notions of eloquence, is not limited to that art, 
but is equally applicable to every other. It is, 
however, to be obſerved, that even the excellence 
which is attained, is wholly referable to the per- 
Fett ftandard previouſly exiſting in the artiſts 
mind. In proportion, therefore, as clear and 
elevated ideas of excellence are entertained in re- 
ligion, in morality, and in politics, and action -is 
directed by theſe, human conduct and happineſs. 
will be improved and exalted. If, on the * 
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Hand, low and groveling ſtandards are adopted, 
and principles are regulated by eſtabliſhed prac- 
tice, not practice reformed by the genuine princl-- 
ples of nature, mankind will continue to tread 
in the old and muddy path, and the progreſs of 

the world will he marked with. degeneracy and | 
Ry | 


It is the at objection of thoſe, who. are 
either averſe from improvement, or too indolent 
and too timid to begin or advance it, that the per- 
fection aimed at is too high for human nature- 
They thus employ the exiſtence of abuſes and er- 
rors as a reaſon for perpetuating them. But, 
if the ſame reaſoning had always: been conſidered 
as. juſt, mankind would, at this. day, dwell in 
caves, feed upon acorns, fall down before the 
works of their own hands, and be bound in the 
heavy chain of Heathen ignorance and ſuperſti- 
tion. The inſtitutions and refinements of civil 
ſociety muſt appear to a ſavage as extravagant 
and impracticable, as the fineſt theory of moral 
ſentiment and action appears to thoſe whole ſouls: 
are immerſed in ſenſuality, or fettered by ſelf- 
intereſt. The queſtion is not, what is the pre- 
ſent practice of mankind, but what they are qua- 
lifed ultimately to at: ain; not how far any theo- 
ry is conformable to the I tate of things, 
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but how far it is founded i in nature, adapted to the- 
human faculties, and conducive to human felicity- 
If the principles illuſtrated in this Eſſay ſhould. 
be devoid of every other recommendation, they 
have at leaſt, that which is no inconſiderable one, 
of being conformable to the doctrines of Chriſtia-- 
nity*.. For, although ſome philoſophers, who - 
have pretended great zeal for the rights and the 
happineſs of mankind, have manifeſted, at the 
ſame time, a ſtrange a6fpathy: to every kind of 
religion, and particularly to the Chriſtian, it will 
be found, by every impartial inquirer, that the 
religion of Jeſus Chriſt inculcates and ſanctions 
every principle on which public and private hap. ; 
pineſs can be built. It is true that Chriſtianity 
has frequently been moft. ſhamefully corrupted, 
and, in that corrupted form, produced the moſt 
dreadful calamities. - But, to explode Chriſtianity 
on this account, is juſt as ſenſible as to forbid man- 
kind the uſe of water, air, or fire, becauſe theſe 
elements have often been tlie vehicles of deſtruc- 
tion. Whoever attempts to erect any ſyſtem of 
policy to the excluſion of religion, betrays great 
ignorance of human nature, and great indiffe- 
rence for human happineſs. Man is a religious 
creature, and.is drawn to his Creator by all the. 


9 Romans, mii. 3+ 4+ 5. 6. 7. if Cor. xii. | 
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principles of his conſtitution—by the ſenſe of his 
imbecility, by conſcience, by gratitude and ad- 
miration, and by his reaſon when duly improved. 
The grand requiſite, then, 1s to procure for him 
a religion pure, ſimple, beneficent, and conſolo- 
tary. This will be found only in the religion of 
Jeſus Chriſt, as it is exhibited in the ſacred wri- 
tings. Here the moſt perfect ſtandard of duty is 
erected, in order to engage man to an endleſs 
progreſs in virtue; a ſufficient-remedy is provided 
for his deviations from it, when accompanied 
with penitence ; the moſt glorious rewards are 
offered to his perſevering endeavors; and the 
ſtrongeſt ſuccours are provided for his weakneſs. 
Such a religion powerfully ſtrengthens every ſo- 
-cial and civil obligation, and prepares men for 
heaven, by rendering them uſeful on earth- 
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